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YACHTING IN SAN 


The whistling of the wind, the rhythm of 
the rigging, the wash of the water, the spatter 
of the spray, are sounds which possess charms 
for few; yet to those whom they delight, no 
music is so sweet as these stirring accompani- 
ments to the motion of the elements. He 
who is imbued with true yachting spirit will 
find unalloyed enjoyment in movements, 
sounds, and feelings which to others bring but 
abject misery and wretchedness. Yet the 
latter class may have a curiosity to know why 
this is so, and to learn, without unpleasant 
personal experience, what the fascination is 
which tempts so many to seek enjoyment on 
the water. 

It is for these this chapter is written. The 
yachtsman will find nothing in the perusal of 
these lines which he does not already know; 
and the realities having been appreciated, the 
echoes will be faint indeed. The uninitiated, 
however, may be interested in hearing, in a 
general way, something about yachting and 
yachtsmen in our midst. 

Yachting in San Francisco Bay ‘may be 
said to be yet in its infancy, as might be 
expected in so young a community. As 





FRANCISCO BAY. 


compared with the East, it has attained no 
importance in public estimation, yet it is the 
best patronized of our out-door sports. Very 
few of our rich men indulge in yachting, 
though some of them belong to the clubs be- 
cause it is the proper thing. More of them, 
however, prefer the odor of the stables to 
that of sea-weed. Oakland boasts the only 
millionaire who owns a yacht on this coast, 
and that is the largest and most costly one 
here. Most of the yachtsmen are people of 
moderate means, who choose that way of en- 
joying themselves. 

San Francisco has its peculiar character- 
istics from a yachting point of view, as it has 
in other particulars. Although we have a 
large expanse of water, it is shoal near the 
shores, except in the vicinity of Saucelito, the 
islands of the lower bay, the California City 
shore, Mare Island, and Carquinez Straits. 
For this reason the keel-boat, with its deep 
draft of water, has not flourished here. The 
type of yacht most in favor is one compara- 
tively flat and shoal, with considerable beam 
or breadth, and built with the design of car- 
rying sail well in strong breezes and “lumpy” 
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seas. Our local builders have brought this 
type of yacht to perfection, apparently. 

The peculiarity in rig is also due to the 
_ strong winds. Schooners and sloops with 
Bermudian (leg-of-mutton) mainsails flour- 
ish in no part of the United States or Europe, 
except here. Yet here their merits are recog- 
nized by all but the “old salts,” with their 
non-practical prejudices. The intention is to 
get rid of weight aloft, by dispensing with the 
gaff and extra blocks; and other advantages 
are claimed, which it would interest only a 
yachtsman to enumerate. But, as before 
stated, this is not written for their edification. 

The yawl rig is another peculiarity of San 
Francisco, as far as this country is concerned. 
A modification of the English yawl has come 
into vogue here, the bowsprit being an 
American standing one, and the jib in a sin- 
gle piece, and long in the foot, or lower edge. 
There are some seven or eight on this 
bay, and the rig is a favorite with those who 
have used it. As a matter of curiosity to 


those unfamiliar with such things, a line- 
drawing of a boat of this rig, drawn from one 


of our yachts, is given. It will be noticed 
that the largest sail is in the middle, instead 
of astern as in a schooner, and that the boom 
along the bottom of the large sail does not 
project over the stern, as in a sloop. In 
strong breezes, the largest sail may be reefed 
easily and without danger, or be taken in al- 
together, when the remaining canvas admits 
of the boat being handled readily. The rig 
is a very safe and handy one to manage, pos- 
sessing peculiar advantages for a windy or 
squally bay suchas this one. Among larger 
yachts, schooners and yawls predominate in 
San Francisco, large sloops not having been 
found well adapted to our strong breezes, 
when comfort, handiness, and safety are con- 
sidered. In speed, of course, they excel, and 
many of the smaller yachts are of this rig. 
The wind is very high in summer, as 
every resident or visitor knows. When it 
comes sweeping down Market Street laden 
with dust and fog of an August afternoon, it 
is as much as the pedestrian can do to make 
headway against it. As it always blows six 
or seven miles an hour stronger out in the 





channel of the bay, it will be seen that there 
is no easy task in taking care of a yacht with 
lofty spars and spreading canvas. 

In fact, these strong winds have been 
somewhat detrimental to our yachting in- 
terests. People who have been fond of 
sailing elsewhere have, after one or two 
trips, given it up here, owing to the vio- 
lence of the winds which prevail. It is for 
this reason that sails on yachts on this bay 
are only about two-thirds the area of those in 
Eastern waters. Neither are our yachts 
fitted with such lofty spars. A San Francis- 
co yacht is by no means as graceful as a 
New York one, under weigh. Eastern yachts- 
men who visit us invariably wonder at the 
small sails our yachts carry, and are rather 
apt to poke a little fun at us at first. After 
one afternoon’s sail in the channel they are 
generally convinced that our sails are twice 
too big. The writer can recall a number of 
instances of the kind, and some time since 
got credit for flighty romancing because in 
an Eastern journal he casually mentioned 
the speed of the wind in which a race was 
sailed here. Experience and the Signal 
Service records show, however, that it is no 
unusual circumstance to have an afternoon 
breeze in summer blowing from twenty-five 
to thirty-five miles an hour. If yachtsmen 
were afraid of this, they would have to give 
up their sport, and take to billiards or some 
other such amusement carried on in an 
atmosphere requiring neither nerve, energy, 
nor physical or mental disturbance. The 
yachts are built for the weather they have to 
meet here, and there is an excitement in 
overcoming the obstacles only to be appre- 
ciated by those experiencing it. All Eastern 
yachts brought here have had their spars 
and canvas cut down one-third, in order to 
be used at all. 

The currents, too, are rapid, and these, 
with adverse winds, create a sea which it 
takes good boats to weather. With our ebb- 
tide, there is six times as much water passing 
through the Golden Gate as there is passing 
New Orleans on the Mississippi in a given 
time. The surface current at the Gate is 
often six miles an hour, and the currents all 
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over the lower bay are rapid. There are short 
“tide-rips” to be met with, which are bad, 
and at times dangerous, for small craft. Off 
Point Blunt, Angel Island, between Arch 
Rock and Shag Rock, off Blossom Rock, Red 
Rock, the Sisters Islands, and at the en- 
trance of Mare Island straits, there are very 
rough places at certain stages of the tide, 
the seas being heavy, short, and sharp. 
Compared with Eastern yachting centers, 





the cruising grounds about San Francisco are 
limited in variety. Ocean cruising, whichcan 
be indulged in at the East, is impracticable 
here. The strong winds, prevalence of fogs, 
rough water, and, above all, lack of harbor 
facilities, prevent coast cruising. Occasion- 
ally one of the larger yachts goes to Santa Cruz 
or Monterey for a few days; but on arrival, 
there is no pleasant anchorage free from 
swell. The main advantage of these points 

















THE SAN FRANCISCO YAWL. 


is that an opportunity is afforded for the 
party to return by rail, leaving “the men” to 
beat the yacht up the coast against the north- 


west winds and seas. This fact is, however, 
usually suppressed by the yachtsmen. What 
is meant by a, sail outside the heads is gen- 
erally a beat down as far as Point Bonita, or 
Pilot Boat Cove. Occasionally, however, 
a trip to the fifteen-fathom buoy, across the 
bar, is made. What the character of such 
sailing is may be imagined from the sketch, 
which shows a yawl “winged out” on the 
way home, and the commodore signaling 





the rest of the fieet to return. There are 
few inducements for outside sailing in the 
vicinity of this port, even in the largest type 
of yachts, and the talk about it is generally 
more for effect than anything else. 

In the bay itself, even, more rough water 
than is comfortable can generally be found 
without difficulty. The channel and San 
Pablo Bay, with an ebb-tide and a summer- 
afternoon blow, will usually furnish enough 
sea to satisfy most people. What is known 
as the channel is that portion of the bay be 
tween Angel Island and North Beach, and 
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extending from the shoal on the north side 
of Goat Island to the Golden Gate. All 
this is deep water, and is the point of con- 
centration of the bodies of water sweeping 
down from the San Pablo and Suisun bays 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and 
the southern bays, on the way to the sea. 

The strong westerly winds drawing in 
through the Golden Gate sweep with unob- 
structed force over this space, and, meeting 
the outflowing and swiftly moving water, 
kick up a sea that none but good boats can 
overcome. ‘To go from the city to the usual 
cruising grounds the channel must be cross- 
ed. There is no way out of it. And it is 
to this circumstance, most probably, we are 
indebted for as expert a body of yachtsmen 
as there is anywhere in the United States. 
Timid, nervous, unskilled men cannot handle 
yachts under such conditions of wind and 
waves. The yachtsmen must have confi- 
dence in themselves, and must have boats 
under them which are seaworthy and staunch 
enough to keep on their course, regardless 
of adverse circumstances. 

Once across the channel, a most remarkable 
change is often experienced. Thewindismore 
or less tempered in coming across the land. 
There are quiet, calm coves where the yacht 
may lie quietly, and the guests disport them- 
selves on the beach in warm sunshine, and 
with a sensation of security not always felt 
while crossing the channel. 

The air coming through the Gate is 
charged with the moisture of the ocean, 
and very frequently a belt of thick fog will 
follow the channel, from which the shore on 
each side is beautifully free. People seeing 
this fog no doubt often wonder that others 
find any pleasure in sailing where it prevails. 
It certainly is a cold, wet, and cheerless 
task crossing a rough sheet of water for 
three or four miles in a fog where you can- 
not see a vessel’s length, with wind howling 
and cold spray flying. But you suddenly 
emerge into sunshine, smooth water, and a 
pleasant, warm air—circumstances made more 
attractive from contrast. Beyond are other 
yachts and drifting bay craft, idly floating 
on placid waters; astern is the cheerless fog 











bank, inclosing and hiding the angry waves 
you have just breasted. 

Coming down from the coves of the 
mainland above on a summer afternoon, 
it is often necessary-to take the sweeps and 
man the small boat, to urge the yacht down 
to the channel breeze. All hands will be in 
shirt sleeves, basking about the decks, until, 
just before Point Blunt, the extreme point 
of Angel Island is reached. Here is a 
sharp line of rough water; and in the next 
minute the yacht is buried in foam, heeled 
over with her lee rail under, the spray flying 
half-way up her masts, and going like a 
steamboat. Sou’wester hats and rubber 
coats are in demand for the yachtsmen; 
while the timid ones, the ladies, and the 
guests retire below. One of the scenes our 
artist has depicted shows the yachtsmen tak- 
ing in the foresail of a schooner-yacht in 
mid-channel, where the force of the wind is 
most felt. 

The Saturday afternoon “sails,” which 
form the most frequent yachting events, are 
participated in by many persons. Some of 
the yachts will rendezvous at the club-house, 
where chowder is served, then go for a sail, 
and return before dark. Others go to some 
of the many points where fish in abundance 
may be caught. Others, again, sail to some 
of the numerous coves, and pass a pleasant 
afternoon. Some do not anchor, but cruise 
about the bay, “take a turn outside,” and 
come back early. The Quarry and Hospit- 
al Cove, the “Dead Tree,” or the “ Tank,” 
on Angel Island; Glen Cove, or Kershaw’s 
Lagoon, in Raccoon Straits; Ogden’s Cove, 
Brickmaker’s Cave, California City, or some 
of the other numerous inlets in the main- 
land; Sheep Island, with its oysters and sea- 
mosses—are all quiet places to pass a few 
hours while at lunch. 

For longer trips, taking more than a day’s 
time, the yachtsman may go to Mare Island, 
Benicia, or Martinez, or up any of the creeks, 
sloughs, or rivers. The southern part of 
the bay is not much visited. There is a 
stretch of water some thirty or forty miles 
long, and three to five wide, but it is shoal, 
and with wide flats extending from the edge 
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of the marshes out to the channel. 
are bare a mile or more at low tide. All 
about are shell mounds which have to be 





These | the sake of the abundant 





game in the 


| marshes. 


Occasionally a cruise down to the shell 


avoided, or the yacht will ground. Some-| banks is made, for the sake of the oysters. 
times a winter trip is made in this region, for | But the southern bay is very rough, and the 


THE FIFTEEN-FATHOM BUOY. (DRAWN BY EDWIN 
MOODY, ENGRAVED BY A. KRUGER.) 


wind-gaps in the hills let in such furious 
squalls that there is little comfort and some 
danger for small boats. It is otherwise un- 
promising for lack of landing facilities, on 
account of the shallow approaches. There 
is, moreover, not a town on the bay-shore. 
The long creeks extending back through the 
marshes tothe solid ground are crooked and 
shoal. 

The upper or northern bays and streams 
form the favorite cruising ground. All along 
the Saucelito shores, in the deep water, are 
fishing places. The coves along the main- 
lands and around the islands have their 
admirers, and each yachtsman has some fa- 
vorite spot to frequent. One may saila few 




















TAKING IT EASY. 


miles up Corte Madera Creek, which heads 
under the shadow of Mt. Tamalpais, but is 
not accessible to boats of too much draft. 
Here are quiet waters and—good clams. 
San Rafael Creek, the Cream ranch, Lotus 
Cove, and Marin Islands are all open to or- 
dinary yachts at half-tide. Petaluma Creek, 
with its choice musquitoes and shallow 
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approaches, is occasionally visited; Napa 
Creek, of pleasant memories (of which more 
hereafter); Eckley’s ranch, or Southampton 
Bay, on Carquinez Straits, with Benicia and 
Martinez near by—all claim their friends. 
If one wants a long cruise, and doesn’t 
care for Napa Creek, let him head his yacht 
up through Suisun Bay, to the creek of that 
name. Once inside, he takes the first turn 
to the left, and then finds himself on Cor- 
delia slough, narrow, deep, and with swift cur- 
rent; but passing through and leading into 
famous hunting-grounds, where ducks and 
geese abound. He may go up here a dozen 
miles or so, and on returning to the mouth, 
near where he will meet Goodyear slough, 
having passed the Frankhorn, well known to 
sportsmen, on the way, he will now enter the 
wider Suisun Creek. On this is a twenty- 
mile sail to Suisun, in water deep enough 
for any ordinary vessel, and anchorage, of 
course, anywhere. Retutning down the 


creek, and passing for a few hundred yards 
into Suisun Bay again, the mouth of Monte- 
zuma slough is met. Through this, in smooth 


water, one may sail for twenty-five or thirty 
miles, passing through the marsh, and close 
along the Montezuma hills, until the Sacra- 
mento River is entered, below Collinsville. 

Another way to go is past Benicia and 
Martinez, by Bull’s Head Point, up the chan- 
nel of Suisun Bay to Seal Island. Then pass 
along in the south or steamboat channel, on 
the south side of the middle ground shoal, 
by Point Edith and Seal Point, up between 
Chipp’s Island and the mainland, entering 
the first opening on the right, which is New 
York slough. Here is a comparatively nar- 
row channel, on the right-hand side of which 
are the small settlements of New York and 
Pittsburg, at either of which coal may be 
taken in. 

A short distance further on we pass Anti- 
och, being now in the main San Joaquin 
River. Continuing up the main river after 
passing the island, we keep close along the 
Sherman Island shore, running up ‘some 
twenty or thirty miles, to Three Mile slough. 
Here the yacht may lie up among the trees 
for the night. If one chooses to go further 





up the river, he may continue on past Three 
Mile, and have a few miles sail on the Mokel- 
umne, which most people think of in con- 
nection with mining matters. Or if not, he 
goes through Three Mile slough, and sud- 
denly finds himself on the Sacramento River. 
Up this, one may go to the capital, or, turn- 
ing to the left, come on down past Collinsville 
into Suisun Bay again—sailing down the 
north channel of the middle ground on the 
way back, and so into Carquinez Straits, 
San Pablo Bay, and home to the city. On 
this whole cruise there are dozens of places 
where a day or two may be pleasantly spent 
in some quiet creek or slough, or on green 
banks among the trees. No railroads go 
to these regions, no steamers visit them. It 
is left to the yachtsmen to discover and ap- 
preciate the beauties of many spots other- 
wise unknown save to the residents. 

It is a peculiar feature of our sailing that 
within a few hours we may change our cli- 
mate. Cool, windy, moist, in the lower 
bays; warm, dry, but windy in the upper 
ones; and hot, calm, and quiet in the rivers, 
creeks, and sloughs. As you go to Napa, 
for instance, the wind gradually lightens as 
the bay is left, the air is balmier, and finally 
the yacht is left becalmed. We can, more- 
over, in two hours run from salt into fresh 
water. In spring the water is fresh down 
into Suisun Bay; and at Antioch, fresh water 
is the rule. The yachts frequently sail up 
there so that the barnacles will be killed by 
the fresh water. 

The area of San Francisco Bay proper is 
two hundred and ninety square miles; the 
area of San Pablo Bay, Carquinez Straits, and 
Mare Island straits is one hundred and 
thirty square miles; the area of Suisun Bay, 
to the confluence of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers, is sixty-three square miles. 
The total bay area is therefore four hundred 
and eighty square miles; and there are hun- 
dreds of miles of slough, river, and creek. 
A yachtsman, starting from Alviso, at the 
southern end of the bay, may sail in one 
general direction one hundred and fifty-five 
miles, to Sacramento, before turning. All of 
this, of course, in inland waters. 
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The most frequent excursion made by the 
yachts in squadron is to Mare Island, because 
itis within a day’s sail, and there is a good 
harbor on arrival in the straits, with the only 
town on the bay-shore so near San Francis- 
co—Vallejo. It is about twenty-four miles 
from Front Street wharf to Mare Island light, 
but it sometimes seems a good deal farther 
back again. In summer the wind is always 
fair up, and the yachts race, carrying sail 
hard and struggling to get to anchorage first. 
The evening is passed in visiting, rowing 
about, and generally finishes up with a dance 
ashore. In the morning calls are made to 
the various yachts, and speculations indulg- 
ed in by the yachtsmen as to the results of 
the day’s work ahead of them. At a speci- 
fied hour the commodore sets a signal, and 
the yachts all get under way, backing and 
filling, and maneuvering for position, with 
relation to the imaginary line past which 
they must not yet go. All eyes are on the 
commodore’s signal to “try rate of sail- 
ing.” As it suddenly drops, and a gun is 


fired, sails are trimmed, light canvas set, and 


away goes the fleet down the straits under a 
cloud of canvas, and with the wind abeam, 
in smooth water. Although each is striving 
for advantage, good-natured ‘“‘ chaff” passes 
from one boat to another as they are all 
“bunched” on the way down to Magazine 
Point. 

Rounding this, the fun begins. Sou’west- 
ers and rough clothes are in demand as the 
yachts make their first obeisances to the 
swell of San Pablo Bay. We see before us a 
wide reach of wind-swept and white-capped 
water, with a suggestion of mist and positive 
assurances of spray. At this point, with an 
ebb-tide, a sea sometimes rises which will 
fling the spray over the fore yard-arm of a 
square-rigged vessel. There is ahead of the 
yachtsmen a hard thrash to windward which 
there is no way to dodge; and if old Pablo 
is on one of his “yusties,” the work is apt to 
be lively. 4 

The light sails now come down, sheéts are 
trimmed aft, the best helmsman takes the 
tiller, and the others make themselves as 
comfortable as circumstances admit, the 





enthusiastic ones remaining on deck to sug- 
gest and to criticise the movements of the 
others. 

The wind freshens as they get down to- 
ward Point Pinole, by which time there is 
a long procession of yachts, ranged usually 
in proportion to size, the smallest ones a 
mile or so astern. All this time lee rails are 
buried in foam, sheets of water and clouds 
of spray fly from the bows, and each yacht 


ARTIST-COOK. (DRAWN BY EDWIN MOODY, EN- 


GRAVED BY A, KRUGER.) 


is urged to its utmost. Even the little fel- 
lows, with no hope of getting in less than two 
hours behind the leader, do not slacken 
their efforts. 

As “The Sisters” are reached, the two 
rocks dividing the lower from San Pablo 
Bay, there is doubt as to the “doldrums ” 
near Red Rock. Sometimes a calm place 
will be found, into which the leaders will 
run, and there all will have to wait until the 
last catch up. It is not often, however; 
though here the wind lightens up. At the 
beacon on the southern end of Southampton 
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shoal the channel breeze awaits the fleet, 
and here the spray, the foam, the sea, and 
rushing wind again greet the yachtsmen, the 
water flying half-way up the sails as the 
yachts are crowded across the channel. 


Although these trips are called races, 
they prove nothing, as the accidents of more 
or less wind or current exercise so much in- 
fluence that sometimes a slow boat will beat 
a fast one. It is a rough-water struggle, 


— 


THE FIRST RENDEZVOUS, (DRAWN BY EDWIN MOODY, ENGRAVED BY E. SCHULTZE.) 


and being frequently repeated, has taught 
our yachtsmen how to handle their boats 
well in adverse conditions. A light wind 
in Pablo is phenomenal in summer. The 
skill of the owners and qualities of the 
yacht are brought out to an exceptional 
degree. 

Once each year the San Francisco Yacht- 
Club make a cruise to Napa, taking three 
or four days to it, on which occasion ladies 
always accompany the fleet, as they often 
do, by the way, at other times. This cruise 
is always looked forward to as the pleasant- 
est of the season. The yachts race to Mare 
Island, there meet, and again race up Napa 
Creek to the town, at the head of navigation. 
This sail from Mare Island up is in placid 
water, with verdant shores, and usually in 
.warm and sunny weather. The novelty, 
sociability, and general “‘jollity” of the 
cruise make more than a passing impression. 
At the town the yachts moor along the bank, 
in pairs. A party is given on the evening of 
the arrival, and the next day is passed in 
riding or driving, and sports on the water in 
the afternoon. In the evening there is 
usually a concert on one of the yachts. 
Near morning, before daylight, two steamers 
take the yachts in tow in divisions, and 





bring them down to Vallejo. Here sail is 
made, and a race home the result. 

One of the sketches shows a historic ren- 
dezvous on this creek, at Suscol. It repre- 
sents what was the first rendezvous of the 
yachts of this bay. The Restless, Lotus, 
Emerald, and Zoe met there in 1868, with 
Commodore Ogden (our pioneer yachtsman), 
Captain Eckley, Captain Moody (our art- 
ist), and Dr. Tucker, and their respective 
families, on board. 

The first regular yacht regatta was sailed 
here in August, 1869. On that occasion 
the Emerald (the winner in this as in many 
other well-contested races) was sailed by John 
L. Eckley, the Minnie by Dr. Tucker, the 
Peerless by Edwin Moody, the Lotus by the 
writer, the Raven by Henry Howard, and 
the Zoe by Mr. Williams. Since then there 
have been many regattas and matches, which 
space will not even admit of our enumerat- 
ing here. In August each year a regatta is 
sailed, and the interest manifested in the 
result shows how fond many of the people 
of this city are of salt-water sports. Last 
year, for the first time, a small-yacht race 
was inaugurated by the San Francisco Yacht- 
Club, and there was so much interest taken 
in it that this will be a feature, probably, for 
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years to come. As a general thing, how- 
ever, the big flyers attract most attention. 
The course takes the yachts past the city 
front, and out to the Gate. The wharves, 
hilltops, and available points are taken by 
spectators, while well-laden steamers and 
sailing craft follow the racers. 

Yachting is better patronized by the fair 
sex than any other out-door amusement 
here. The yachts are fitted with comforta- 
ble staterooms, and all conveniences for 
the ladies; and the domestic arrangements 
are such as to render the cruises so pleasant 
that even ladies afflicted with sea-sickness 
often go. There are a number who go reg- 
ularly on all the excursions, wearing suitable 
boating costumes and heavy shoes, so as to 
feel perfect freedom from the restrictions of 
fashion. These ladies know all the yachts 
and their respective merits, and, as might be 
expected, are violent partisans on the occa- 
sion of a regatta in which their favorite 
yacht is a competitor. The presence of 
ladies on all the excursions of the yacht- 
club is a feature agreeable to the yachtsmen, 


and one that guarantees quiet behavior, 
as a matter of course. 
The yachting season in San Francisco Bay 


YACHT-GLUB HOUSE AT SAUCELITO. 


rendezvous. This house is built over the 
water, and the yachts come alongside the 
wharf -to land their guests, fill the water 
tanks, etc. The Pacific Yacht-Club house 
is back of the cove at old Saucelito, and a 





(DRAWN 


extends from April to October, inclusive. 
The latter, to the cruising yachtsman, is the 
pleasantest month we have. Then the fierce 
winds are gone, and pleasanter weather pre- 
vails. In the winter the yachts are laid up, 
more because there is no wind than for any 
other reason. As we never have snow or 
ice, sailing can be indulged in all winter. 
It sometimes takes, however, three days to 
go where summer winds would take you in 
three hours. To some persons, the winter 
sailing is preferable, and cruises up river 
after the ducks are often made. 

As to harbors, the yachtsmen here are 
poorly off. In winter, the yachts lay up in 
Oakland Creek, or at Antioch in the San 
Joaquin River. There is no other place 
where safe shelter is found. Mission Bay is 
no longer a bay; and outside the long bridge 
it is now so shoal that a boat grounds at 
half-tide. In fact, there is now no good 
place to keepa yacht in summer along the 
city front, though most of them have moor- 
ings off long bridge. 

The club-houses of the two yacht-clubs 
are on the Saucelito shore. A sketch of 
the San Francisco Yacht-Club house is here 
given, with a number of the yachts at the 


BY EDWIN MOODY, ENGRAVED BY A. KRUGER.) 


wharf has been built off the point, where 
landing may be made. The club has indulg- 
ed in landscape gardening to some extent, 
fitted up the house very handsomely, and 
made an attractive place. Both of these 
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club-houses are fitted up in nautical style. 
The Pacifics make a strong point of a 
handsome and esthetic fireplace, and a well- 
kept garden; while the San Francisco boasts 
of its chowders, and a collection of yacht 
models and pictures. The older organiza- 
tion, the San Francisco club, was incorporat- 
ed in 1869; the Pacific, an offshoot of the 
older one, was organized in 1879. Many 
of the yachts are enrolled in both clubs. 
The social, and to a degree convivial, feat- 
ures predominate with the Pacifics, while 
among the San Francisco members the sail- 
ing element is more pronounced. While 
there is, therefore, some spirit of rivalry, 
the aims being somewhat different, there is 
little clashing of interests, each helping in 
its own way to keep alive the spirit of yacht- 
ing. 

The older club has a signal code, and the 
members are provided with little books, as 
keys. By means of flags they can carry on 
a conversation at a distance, find out who is 
on board, where the yacht is bound, send 
messages, etc. Each member has a number. 


The code is such that numbers can be sig- 
naled by waving a handkerchief, as well as 
by use of flags. 

The regularity of the winds in this bay is 
an advantage, as their strength is a disadvan- 


tage. They blow so regularly that in races 
in the summer one can always tell exactly 
in what position a yacht will be in relation 
to the wind at a certain point. A sailing 
club is called to mind—the old Lotus club, 
the best of its kind here—which cruised 
every Saturday for ten consecutive summers, 
and in all that time they never once missed 
getting back in time to get the street-car 
home, never having to stay all night. The 
squally nature of the wind, however, makes it 
highly dangerous for inexperienced persons to 
attempt the management of boats in the bay. 
Under the high lands of the Saucelito shore, 
the California city shore, off the city front, 
and off the flats of the southern bay, these 
squalls are sometimes very heavy, and the 
only wonder is that more accidents do not 
happen. 

Corinthian sailing is a feature with us, 





and has given the San Francisco Yacht-Club 
a distinct sfatus in the yachting world 
abroad. Its members are known elsewhere 
as men who sail their own boats in cruises 
and in races. They boast a considerable 
practical knowledge of nautical matters, 
which is by no means a common thing in 
yacht-clubs. 

In fact, there is not a single yacht in San 
Francisco Bay, large or small, which keeps 
a regular sailing master—a man to whom the 
handling of the yacht is intrusted. Of 
course they nearly all have one or more 
men as crew, but the owners direct the evo- 
lutions, and either themselves or friends take 
the helm. The San Francisco Yacht-Club 
flag has already been carried and displayed 
on one of its yachts among the islands of 
the South Pacific. Another of its yachts 
crossed the ocean to the other side of the 
world, and gained a name by beating the 
German and English type of boats. Still 
another cruised among the South Pacific 
islands, and along the Australian coast; one 
is now engaged in the Gulf of California 
pearl fishery; and one more is cruising on 
the Mexican coast. All these boats were 
built here for yachts, so the seaworthy char- 
acter of the build may be inferred. 

The true “Corinthian,” however, is the 
owner of the small yacht. These young 
men who sail and take care of their own 
boats make up the life of the yachting inter- 
est. They are ready, skillful, enthusiastic, 
and untiring. Their boats are the first ones 
out in the season, and the last laid up. 
They can surprise many an old gray-haired 
seaman by the skill they show in handling 
their craft. These young men clean and 
repair their boats, paint them, do their own 
sailor-work, cook, wash dishes, and, in effect, 
run the craft. The Corinthian is an amateur 
sailor, not above attending to any of the 
duties which might fall to captain, crew, or 
cook. The combination of the artistic or 
literary, the domestic, and the nautical in- 
stincts, such as the engraving depicts, where 
a memorandum in the sketch book is being 
made while the chowder is watched, is by no 
means rare amiong this type of yachtsmen. 
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It may be here noted that this skill in 
handling yachts among the club members is 
proven by the fact that in many years, in a 
rough, windy, and treacherous bay, there 
has never been a single fatal accident. The 
clubs have never lost a member by drown- 


There are many small yachts maintained 
by two, three, or four young men, who club 
together, take care of the boat, and pay the 
expenses. Five, ten, or fifteen dollars a 
month each covers everything in such cases, 
according to size of boat and number inter- 


ing, not a single yacht has ever been capsiz- | ested. 


ed, lost, or wrecked. These facts are 
somewhat remarkable, and it is not too 
much to claim that this is greatly due to 
the nautical skill of the yachtsmen. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 


boat. With a large yacht, the expenses are 
in proportion, generally, as there are many 
guests, and more men are required on board. 
For the largest type it may cost from $150 
to $500 per month; smaller ones, carrying 
one man as crew, may be kept in commis- 
sion, from $75 to $200. Yachts such as the 
young men usually sail themselves may be 
kept all the year round for from $10 to $25 
per month. Of course great variation in the 
cost is made in proportion to the number in- 
terested, and in the guests. The repairs, 
paint, and maintenance never amount to as 
much as the entertaining, and the owner 
judges for himself how much he will spend in 
that direction. 





The cost of construction of yachts in San 
Francisco Bay is less than in the Eastern 
States. The cost of maintenance depends 
almost entirely on how the owner runs his 


(DRAWN BY EDWIN MOODY, ENGRAVED BY A. KRUGER.) 


As to cost of yachts, there is a wide range, 
the style of outfit having the most important 
bearing onthe question. Yachts of the type 
of the Casco, Aggie, and Ariel cost from 
$20,000 to $30,000. Those like the Chispa, 
Consuelo, Whitewings, Nellie, O’Connor, and 
Frolic cost from $5,000 to $10,000. The type 
corresponding to the Emerald, Clara, Lolita, 
Startled Fawn, Magic, and Annie are worth 
from $2,000 to $4,000. The Mist, Myrtle, 
and Thetis might cost $1,000 or $1,500. 
The Lively, Enid, Ariel, Virgin, Gaviota, 
Twilight, and Fleetwing class would cost 
from $400 to $1,000. 

To the general public it must seem that 
there are more local yacht-clubs than it would 
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appear possible to maintain; and it may be 
a matter of surprise to be told that there are 
only two yacht-clubs on the coast, the San 
Francisco and the Pacific. The numerous 
sailing-clubs dignified by the name “ yacht- 
clubs” are so called simply because of the 
ignorance of those naming them. A dozen 
or so young men hire a yacht once a month, 
and form an organization which they call the 
**Sea Foam Yacht-Club,” or some such name, 
instead of calling it “ yachting.” All such are 
sailing or yachting clubs, not yacht-clubs. 
The idea of a yacht-club without a single 
yacht is absurd. Yet there are many such 
here. There are some with this title that 
have the sole purpose of giving an occasional 
party, the sailing feature having been dropped; 
and one is called to mind, which, as a club, 
has not been on the bay once for over five 
years. Others go once a month in the sum- 
mer, and give parties in winter. As their 


names frequently appear in the “ social col- 
umns” of the daily press, people get an 
idea there are a good many yacht-clubs. 
From these sailing-clubs some young men 


graduate as yachtsmen in time, and some of 
the boys are first-rate sailors. The accor- 
dion-and-beer feature is prominent in too 
many, however. 

The men who hire a plunger for an after- 
noon sail are no more yachtsmen than those 
who hire a livery team occasionally are pat- 
rons of the turf. The real yachtsmen ignore 
their existence. But those most held in de- 
testation are the persons who make a sailing 
trip an excuse for a spree. With these, the 
yachtsmen have nothing in common, and feel 
provoked to have people class them together. 

Many imagine a yachtsman to be a sort of 
combination stage sailor and sporting man. 
Others imagine him to be a Jazy sort of fel- 
low, idling away his time about the water, 
and more or less addicted to somewhat dis- 
sipated and extravagant habits. While, as 
in every other amusement, people will join 
the ranks who abuse its privileges, the true 
yachtsman is always a gentleman, and knows 
no difference in his behavior afloat or ashore. 
As to betting on races, that is done by out- 
siders, the yachtsmen themselves very seldom 





doing this. In fact, the yachting fraternity 
prides itself on its respectability and moral 
tone, and any infringement on the code it 
has established is visited upon the offender 
in such a quiet but unmistakable manner 
that the intruder soon sees the error of his 
ways. 

The yachtsman only sails out of hours. 
He cannot drop out of the office for an hour 
to enjoy his sport, as a horse or billiard man 
can his. Saturday afternoon and Sunday he 
can indulge himself. He enjoys the benefit of 
fresh air, healthful sleep, vigorous exercise, 
and pleasant companionship. With this is a 
sense of freedom from care, and a relaxation 
from business, which forms one of the great- 
est charms and most beneficial features of 
the amusement. 

Perhaps the most frequent mistake in 
relation to yachting matters is in supposing 
that only men who have been to sea for years 
are proficient in handling sailing craft; and 
that the extent of knowledge is in proportion 
to sea experience. This mistake is a natural 
one for the uninitiated; and even the old 
salts themselves are, to a degree, victims of 
the same delusion. The hard-a-weather 
chaps, square-riggers, who have been to sea 
all their lives, are notoriously the most un- 
réliable people to intrust with the sparring, 
rigging, ballasting, trimming, or handling of 
a yacht. All other things being equal, a 
young man used to small boats and fore-and- 
aft vessels would excel them in maneuver- 
ing and handling every time, and would get 
more speed out of his craft. The ordinary 
assertion, “I have been to sea all the days 
of my life,” is enough to make the yachtsman 
keep a sharp lookout for the speaker. 

In many cases, these old salts display, con- 
cerning schooners and sloops, a density of 
ignorance perfectly astounding. They are 
not used to close quarters, or working among 
vessels in a tide-way—want sea room, and are 
poor hands at making landings, picking up 
boats, fine ‘‘touches” in racing, etc. And 
the worst feature of this old sailor is, he 
“knows it all,” and looks upon the yachtsman 
as a “parlor sailor.” Of course there are 
exceptions to this general rule (and your 
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acquaintance is one), but experience shows it |° 


to be pretty correct. Because a man has 
driven a coal-wagon twenty years or so, it 
does not follow he could guide Goldsmith 
Maid to victory; and the captain of a collier 
or lumber droger, is not, by any means, apt 
to be proficient with the sensitive helm of a 
yacht. 

The yachtsman belongs to a genus in 
which there are quite a number of species. 
First, there is the callow yachtsman, who 
flourishes in a uniform of blue, with plenty of 
white trimming, a wide collar, and an elab- 
orate monogram on his breasi. He at first 
belongs to a sailing-club which goes out on 
Saturday afternoons. He accumulates a 
select vocabulary of nautical phrases, with 
which he is apt to edify his lady acquaint- 
ances upon occasion. His outfit is in in- 
verse proportion to his nautical knowledge. 
With the yacht at anchor, no one so ready 
to tell how things ought to be done; but 
when face to face with danger, with even a 
mild form of the allegorical Neptune, no one 
so useless. It is to this type of yachtsman 


that accidents in small boats are usually at- 
tributable, as he can by no means be brought 


to a proper sense of his lack of skill. This 
species has a wide range of habitat, and is 
too frequently found mingled with others of 
a higher organism. 

Then there is the yachtsman who never 
owned a yacht, and never will, but who is 
always ready to accept an invitation for an 
afternoon sail. He enjoys a “ brush” in the 
channel, and does not mind a little spray. 
Thinks he would like to own a yacht, and 
develops a confidence of criticism quite 
appalling to those with riper experience. 
He. knows exactly what every one ought to 
do, and how they ought to do it; being only 
uncertain and nervous when momentarily 
intrusted with the helm himself. A sub- 
order of this species is one who suddenly 
remembers he has an engagement at a cer- 
tain hour, and must be landed by that time 
or dire results will follow. This and the 
man who wants to fish make a pair from 
whom all who love the pleasure of sailing 
pray for delivery. 





The racing yachtsman is a distinct type, 
and a well-known one. It does not’ matter 
what boat he is on, she is expected to beat 
every other boat. He wants to “try” every- 
thing met, be it a hay-scow or a steamboat. 
The main idea he has of yachting is to beat 
some one. His sole purpose of building a 
yacht is to beat some other yacht previously 
built for a similar purpose. He has unbound- 
ed faith in his boat, merely because she is 
his. The racing man is controversial to a 
degree, persuading himself so thoroughly that 
he can beat this one or that one, that he 
half believes he has done it. Only on this 
theory can some of his stories be believed. 
His memory is of that peculiar character 
which retains impressions only of those 
occasions when he was ahead, and no effort 
will remind him of different results. He 
has no enjoyment if he is passed anywhere, 
and a rope over the stern is to him as a red 
rag toa bull. If beaten when he himself is 
at the helm, his nautical vocabulary is ex- 
hausted in ascribing the defeat to any cause 
but the right one. He thoroughly enjoys 
“scrub” races, and is never content at 
anchor or cruising alone. 

The man who belongs to a yacht-club 
because it is the proper caper to do so sel- 
dom shows up except on opening days, 
reception days, and regattas. He affects 
a straw hat with ribbon, a blue tie, and a 
conspicuous marine glass; is apt to look 
wise and freely criticise the movements of 
the participants, after the manner of Mr. 
Jingle at the Dingley Dell cricket-match; isa 
violent partisan, and echoes the opinions of 
the club-rooms in a characteristic manner, 
with possibly some confusion of names and 
terms; is always willing to explain things 
to the reporters, which accounts for the de- 
scription of races in the daily press being 
sometimes more amusing than correct. 
This type of yachtsman appears to possess a 
certain kind of invulnerability to anything 
like an attack of real knowledge of yachting. 
His strong point is in getting his share of the 
eatabies and drinkables. It is due to this 
type that the term “ parlor sailor” is often 
applied to yachtsmen as a class. 
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The enthusiastic yachtsman is one who 


owns a boat, and is accustomed to entertain- 
ing his friends aboard. His is a parallel 
case to the devoted actor described by Mr. 
Vincent Crummles as blacking himself all 
over when playing Othello. He is brimful 
and overflowing with enthusiasm. There is 
no phase of nautical experience but he 
can find a corresponding one connected with 
the boat he is interested in at the moment. 
Mention Mt. Ararat and the Ark, and he 
will tell you how the Prank got stuck on the 
middle ground shoal. The idea is firmly 
fixed in his mind that there is nothing he 
does not know better than any body else; 
and thinks his extended experience in one 
direction enables him to pronounce on any 
question, no matter whether the experience 
has been in that line or not. Seeing oth- 
ers handling a yacht, he explains how he 
could have done it better. In him is em- 
bodied a grand concentration of all nautical 
knowledge. His boat is the fastest, most 
comfortable, driest, and, in effect, the best 
that could be devised. She cannot be im- 
proved—unless, perchance, he should build 
again. He is a great favorite with the ladies, 
and having impressed them with the idea 
that it is only in his hands a yacht is safe, 
always has many of the fair sex aboard. 
With these characteristics are combined un- 
bounded hospitality, a desire to make others 
enjoy themselves, and a love for the cause 
of yachting that makes him sacrifice time, 





money, and ease to enhance its prospects. 
This makes him well liked, and it is to the 
enthusiastic yachtsman the popularity of the 
amusement is, to a large extent, due. 

The veteran yachtsman is apt to be a 
cruiser, though tolerating racing and regattas 
as occasions on which to show his skill or 
knowledge, and as tending to popularize 
yachting. He prefers comfortable boats and 
quiet coves to club-house excursions and 
racers. He has objections to a crowd on 
board, and likes a sail or cruise with a few 
companions. The veteran looks with calm 
severity on the freaks of the tyro, and with 
pitying complacency on experiments he has 
long since proven fallacious. 

This sketch would ‘be by no means com- 
plete without a few words for that most 
abundant species, the yachtsman who never 
owned a boat and never goes sailing. He 
is a constant visitor to the club-house, and 
keeps it “running,” in fact. He sees the 
regatta from a steamer’s deck, and feels sure 
he would have brought about some different 
result if his advice had been followed. This 
yachtsman has learned which is starboard 
and which is port, and has absorbed just 
enough nautical knowledge to be certain 
that the mainsail is the main-sheet. He is 
fond of yachting as much for its sideboard 
accompaniments as anything else. 

All these types flourish among us as they 
do elsewhere, and in other places others may 
develop. CHARLES G. YALE. 





THE HIGHER UTILITIES OF SCIENCE. 


We hear much, in these times, of diffusion 
of knowledge and popularization of science. 
I sincerely sympathize with the movement, 
and have done something myself to carry it 
on. But it is seldom we get a good without a 
corresponding evil. In the extensive diffu- 
sion of knowledge, are we not in some dan- 
ger of making the stratum very thin? In 
the universal popularization of science, are 





we not in some danger of making our 
science superficial? Ina word, are we not 
in danger of being flooded with a shallow 
sciolism, instead of nourished and strength- 
ened by a profound science ? 

Yet I do not think the danger from this 
quarter as great as many imagine. The 
chief danger is not so much in the quantity 
as in the quality of science; not so much in 
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the amount as in the sfiri¢ in which it is 
giver and received. There is an evil as 
well as a good spirit of science. The evil 
spirit of science is boastful, arrogant, con- 
temptuous; it despises art, contemns philos- 
ophy, and especially sneers at religion. 
Such science is hurtful to the individual and 
baneful to society, whether its quantity be 
great or small. The good spirit of science, 
on the contrary, recognizes the co-ordinate 
value and equal dignity of all the great de- 
partments of human thought, and co-operates 
with them in generous rivalry for the eleva- 
tion of humanity. This spirit is beneficent, 
whether the amount of science be much or 
little. Like charity, “‘it vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up”; like mercy, it is “twice 
blessed, blessing him who gives and him 
who takes.” 

It is this liberal, generous, beneficent spirit 
of science that I wish to hold up to admira- 
tion. Leaving aside the manifold and obvi- 
ous ways in which science contributes to 
our material well-being, I wish to point out 
some of the less recognized because less 
obtrusive, and yet the far nobler, ways in 
which she has co-operated with all other 
great departments in the elevation of our 
humanity. 

1. In comparing ancient with modern 
thought, nothing, it seems to me, is more 
striking than the difference in the mode in 
which nature is viewed in relation to man. 
The tendency of ancient thought was to 
exalt man into a demi-god, and correspond- 
ingly to despise nature; the tendency of 
modern scientific thought, on the contrary, 
is to sink man into comparative nothingness 
in bewildering contemplation of the infinite 
vastness of nature. This change is seen 
both in art and in science: in art, in the in- 
crease of those departments, like landscape 
painting and descriptive poetry, which deal 
with nature; in science, in the amazing ad- 
vance of the natural sciences. To the 
Greek, nothing but man was a worthy sub- 
ject of fine art, nature being valued only in 
its subserviency to man. ‘That intense love 
of nature for nature’s self, so characteristic 
of the cultured modern man—the passion for 





mountain and forest, for crag and cliff, for 
rushing torrent and leaping waterfall, for 
blue sky and drifting clouds—a passion often 
degenerating into dreamy reverie, and even 
into weak and morbid sentimentality—would 
have been wholly unintelligible to the active, 
healthy, man-worshiping spirit of an ancient 
Greek. The reason is obvious. The mys- 
tery of nature, the infinite in nature—and 
therefore the sense of awe in the presence 
of great nature—was unfelt; the divine in 
nature was unperceived, or else took the 
human form of nymphs and dryads. Un- 
der such conditions a high art is impossible. 
We must reverence what we strive to em- 
body, or our work is mechanical. The 
deliberate representation of nature for its 
own sake, whether in painting or poetry, is 
therefore a modern art. Exquisite bits of 
nature description we indeed have in an- 
cient poetry—wonderfully vivid and beauti- 
ful, especially in the Odyssey—but these are 
only for background to the human figures, 
for setting to the human gem. 

The same change is seen far more plainly 
in the amazing progress of all the sciences 
dealing with nature. The Greek philoso- 
pher despised nature far too heartily to be- 
come her pupil. He arrogated to himself 
the power to deduce a friori the laws of 
nature from within—the laws of the macro- 
cosm from the study of the microcosm. He 
sought to zmpose laws on nature, instead of 
sitting at her feet and learning her laws 
from her own lips. Under these conditions 
science is impossible. Mathematics, indeed, 
was possible, and was therefore cultivated 
because deduced a friori from within, from 
self-evident truths; but a science of nature 
must be zzduced from external observed facts. 

Thus, then, we perceive that the human 
mind has steadily passed from the study and 
contemplation of itself to the study and 
contemplation of nature. But this change, 
though necessary, is not, cannot be final. 
For when by the study of nature a solid 
basis for philosophy is laid, the human mind 
must again return to the study and contem- 
plation of itself as the greatest and most 
beautiful of nature’s works. 
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Now, in effecting this great and necessary 
change, though a// sciences co-operated, yet 
two were peculiarly active; these are as- 
tronomy and geology. Nothing has so 
tended to exalt nature as the introduction of 
the zdea of an infinite cosmos, both in space 
and time. Nothing has so tended to humili- 
ate the pride of man as the recognition 
of the astounding fact that this earth, his 
habitation, theretofore imagined to be the 
whole universe—sun, moon, and stars being 
but little satellites revolving at no great dis- 
tance about her and for our behoof—is her- 
self but a little satellite, an atom in an infinite 
space filled with other worlds far greater than 
she: unless it be that other similar fact, that 
his “me, the life of his race, theretofore imag- 
ined to be all of time, is but a moment in 
the infinite lapse of time represented by the 
history of the earth. But mark the differ- 
ence. Astronomy leaves him there, humili- 


ated, prostrate in the dust; geology takes 
time by the hand, lifts him up, and restores 
him to his dignity. Astronomy gives no 
hint that ovr earth is in any respect superior 


to many of the innumerable sister worlds 
which fill infinite space, or our race to many 
other possible material intelligences ; but ge- 
ology teaches us, in language that cannot be 
mistaken, that the whole history of the 
earth and all previous epochs find their cul- 
mination and significance in our epoch, and 
the whole organic kingdom, struggling up- 
wards through all time, reaches its goal in 
man. Thus our time-world becomes the 
center of the time-cosmos, and man the 
crown of creation. Thus is man restored to 
his dignity—or rather, dignity is given in 
place of pride. “Pride goeth Jdefore a fall,” 
but true dignity comes after. 

I have said the change was necessary but 
not final. A few words to justify this re- 
mark. 

Proud philosophy, from the dawn of civil- 
ization, attacked at once the highest and 
most complex problems which can agitate 
the human mind; but in vain, because by 
wrong methods. The most intricate and 
beautiful philosophic systems, gossamer-like, 
were spun from the human brain, but only 





to be quickly destroyed by criticism. Again 
other equally beautiful systems arose with 
their groups of eager, enthusiastic disciples, 
but again unsparing criticism, disintegration, 
and death followed in quick succession. 
Science, on the contrary, far more humble, ac- 
knowledging her inability at once to grapple 
with the highest questions, commenced first 
with the /owest: not because they are the 
lowest, but because they are the simplest; and 
making the solution of these the basis for 
higher work, has built up steadily, tier upon 
tier, story upon story, until she is even now 
attacking successfully the very questions of 
sociology and psychology which defied the 
utmost efforts of her more ambitious sister. 
Her success is the result, not of superior 
power, but of right methods. There is none 
other foundation possible but that which is 
laid in nature. This stone, rejected of the 
Greek philosophic builders, is accepted by 


science, and become the chief corner-stone 


of the temple of knowledge. 

Thus the systems of the old philosophy 
are like castles in the air, beautiful cloud- 
castles glistening in the early dawn of 
thought, but vanishing with the light of day. 
The work of science is like a substantial 
castle built on the solid ground, out of en- 
during materials taken from the quarry of 
nature, and rising steadily from age to age. 
Or, to vary the figure: knowledge under 
the guidance of philosophy is like an 
annual: it springs up quickly, and grows 
rapidly, maturing its beautiful flowers of 
art, and fruit of industry and social 
prosperity, then withers and dies. From 
seed, it springs up again, perhaps under 
higher forms, but only to pass again and 
again through the same short and beautiful 
cycle. Under the guidance of science, on 
the contrary, knowledge is a perennial tree: 
increasing ever in bulk and hight by suc- 
cessive additions, flowering and fruiting 
every year, unexhausted and _inexhausti- 
ble. 

2. The next point to which I would 
direct attention is the relation of science to 
the idea of human progress. Observe: | 
mean, not merely progress, but conscious, 
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voluntary progress—the conscious striving 
after a higher goal. 

Under the guidance of the old philosophy, 
society, though on the whole probably pro- 
gressive, was so in such staggering and 
uncertain way as to leave the fact always ques- 
tionable and often unrecognized. The idea 
of human progress as we now understand it 
is a modern idea. It did not exist among 
the ancients, unless dimly perceived by some 
of the prophets of Israel. What progress 
they made was an unconscious evolution, not 
the conscious striving toward an ever-higher 
goal. For them, therefore, the golden age 
was in the past, not the future. Whence, 
then, came the inspiring idea of social prog- 
ress, so characteristic of modern times? It 
was first distinctly announced by Him whom 
all acknowledge (whatever else they may 
deny concerning him) as the divinest of 
teachers. He alone announced a golden 
age in the future. But what a golden age! 
How different from all others! A divine 
kingdom on earth—a kingdom of peace, 
truth, love, justice, holiness. Thencefor- 


ward this idea became a new principle of 
life and continuous growth. At that moment 
there was a new birth of humanity to a high- 
er plane, and all our modern civilization is 
but the natural outgrowth. 

Now, what is the relation of science to 


this glorious idea? The mission of science 
is to justify and verify it to our reason. It 
is the part of genius and of inspiration to 
see and announce truth. It is the part of 
popular insight to appropriate it by faith; 
but alas, how doubtfully, tremblingly! It is 
the part of science to verify it, and make it 
forever certain. Science has verified this 
great truth: first, by its own example. Amid 
the successive rise, culmination, and decline 
of all else—kingdoms and peoples, philoso- 
phies and systems—science alone has march- 
ed steadily onward with a progress which 
knows no ebb, and becomes thus the pledge 
and the type of all human progress: the 
pledge of its certainty, and the type of its 
method. But one department alone has 
done more than this. Geology alone has 
demonstrated that progress is a universal law 
VoL, V—21, « 





of nature. This she does by that great law, 
so much vilified and misunderstood, but so 
fraught with blessings to humanity, aye, and 
to true religion—the universal law of evolu- 
tion. As through infinite time the inorganic 
struggled upward to find its goal and comple- 
tion in the organic; as through unimagined 
ages the organic kingdom struggled upward to 
find its completion and significance in man— 
so man must take up the progress on a higher 
plane, and must struggle ever upward, first 
unconsciously, but now consciously, to reach 
his completion in the free man—the ideal 
man. As dead forces found their comple- 
tion in life, as life found its completion in 
reason, sO reason must find its completion 
in holiness and freedom, in that perfect 
harmony of our whole nature, which is 
the only true holiness and the only true free- 
dom. 

3. But some will say the true test of 
the importance of any subject is its wfzlity. 
Be it so. But then we must use the word 
“utility” in its widest sense. Utility is the 
capacity to contribute to human life, and 
therefore must sum up every kind of value. 
But if human life be indeed not only material 
but also spiritual, not only physical but also 
psychical, not only temporal but also eter- 
nal, then must utility be the capacity to 
contribute to all this life thus complexly 
constituted. Thus there must be two kinds 
of utility, a lower and a higher: a lower, 
which contributes to our material life; and 
a higher, which contributes to our higher, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. The 
lower utility of science—her pre-eminent 
value in contributing to our material well- 
being—is acknowledged’ by all; but it is her 
power to contribute to our higher life which 
alone will entitle her to our highest love and 
reverence—which alone will entitle her to 
hold rank with art, philosophy, and religion. 
If I do not dwell now on the lower utility of 
science, it is not because I would undervalue 
it. I know full well that, as in the individual 
so in society, intellectual vigor and spiritual 
elevation is largely conditioned on physical 
well-being and material prosperity. Science 
is not too proud to stoop to contribute to 
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even the lowest wants of man, but she 
reaches also up to his highest. She sweeps 
the whole gamut of human wants, from the 
lowest to the highest. All honor, then, to 
the lower utility of science ! 

If, therefore, I do not now dwell on this 
lower utility, it is not because I do not highly 
value it, but because, through its obvious- 
ness, the higher utility is often entirely over- 
looked. ‘Many even intelligent men seem 

_to lose sight of the chief glory of science, her 
capacity to elevate our highest nature. There 
are many even intelligent men who seem to 
think that the chief end and highest function 
of science is to embody itself in useful art— 
to feed, clothe, and bear us about: to feed 
us more sumptuously, to clothe us more gor- 
geously, and to bear us about more swiftly 
and comfortably. ‘There are many who think 
that he who spends, his whole life in rever- 
ently studying the thoughts of God as reveal- 
ed in nature is sufficiently rewarded for 
broken health and exhausted energy, if 
mayhap he invent a new method of gin- 
ning cotton or a better way of reducing 
ores. Verily, such men would turn this 
beautiful earth—the garden of the Almighty— 
into a fodder house ; this glorious temple of 
nature, with its flowery-carpeted floor and its 
overarching, skyey dome, into a house of 
merchandise. ‘They would pluck the lights 
from heaven, and put them in candlesticks. 
They would hew down the tree of science to 
make timber withal, instead of allowing it to 
bear its noblest fruit for the healing of the 
nations. 

But they who think in this way know noth- 
ing of the true dignity of science, nor indeed 
of the true dignity of our nature. From the 
higher point of view, science is the human 
form, the image of divine truth, a revelation 
of the divine thought. The end of all reve- 
lation, whether natural or supernatural, is to 
perfect the divine image in the human spirit. 
The distinctive mission of science in this 

connection is to perfect that image in the 
human reason as ideal truth. The highest 

function of science, then, is not to lead us 
downward to art—this is only the second law: 
its first and highest law is to lead us upward to 








the fountain of all truth. Astronomy is 
more to be honored for opening the gates of 
heaven and revealing to us the harmonies of 
the universe than even for extending the 
limits or increasing the safety of navigation. 
Geology is more to be valued for opening 
the gates of time and revealing the harmo- 
nies of the time-cosmos as shown in the law 
of evolution—* for reclothing dry bones and 
revealing lost creations”—than even for trac- 
ing beds of coal or veins of metal. Only 
it has been mercifully ordered—* for our en- 
couragement it has been ordained”—that 
every step in the higher walks of science 
shall sooner or later be attended with mate- 
rial benefits ; that every law of nature, besides 
its higher function of pointing to the great 
first cause, shall also have its appointed duty 
of contributing to the material wants of man; 
that sun, moon, and stars, while they circle 
about the throne of God, and join their 
spheral harmony with the songs of angels, 
shall not forget to bless man in their courses; 
that streams, whether “adown enormous 
ravines they slope amain, filling the hills 
with their fierce gladness,” and in their peril- 
ous fall thundering the praises of God to 
the silent, listening mountains, or whether 
they bear the image of heaven on their broad, 
placid bosoms, shall also turn our mills and 
water our meadows. But remember, it is for 
our encouragement it is thus ordered, not for 
our supreme reward. ‘Truth is its own ex- 
ceeding great, unspeakable reward. 

There are three, and only three, that 
bear witness here on earth of things heav- 
enly and divine. There are three, and 
only three, human pursuits that, passing 
beyond the veil of time and sense, take 
hold on things spiritual and eternal. These 
are science, fine art, religion. These three 
strive ever together, each in its several way, 
to perfect the divine image in the human 
spirit. Science strives ever to perfect that 
image in the human reason as truth; art 
strives ever to perfect the same image in the 
human émagination as ideal beauty; relig- 
ion strives ever to perfect the same image in 
the human wz// and the human /eart—in 
human /fe and human conduct—as duty and 
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love. These three seem often to us widely | verge more and more, until they meet and 
separate, and even, alas! in deadly conflict; | become one. They are indeed but the 
but only because we view them on so low a | earthly, finite symbol of a trinity which is in- 
plane. As we trace them upward, they con- | finite and eternal. JosEePpH LECONTE. 


A1r.—‘‘ In Days of ’Forty-nine.” 
(DEDICATED TO THE CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. ) 


We have worked our claims; we have spent our gold; 
Our barks are astrand on the bars; 
We are battered and old; yet at night we behold 
Outcroppings of gold in the stars. 
And though few and old, our hearts are bold; 
Yet oft do we repine 
For the days of old, 
For the days of gold— 
For the days of ’Forty-nine. 


Cuorus.—And though few and old, our hearts are bold, etc. 


Where the rabbits play, where the quail all day 
Pipe on, on the chapparal hill, 
A few more days, and the last of us lays 
His pick aside, and is still. 
Though battered and old, our hearts are bold; 
Yet oft do we repine 
For the days of old, 
For the days of gold— 
For the days of ’Forty-nine. 


Cuorvus.—Though battered and old, our hearts are bold, etc. 


We are wreck and stray, we are cast away, 
Poor, battered old hulks and spars, 
But we hope and pray on the Judgment Day 
We shall strike it up in the stars. 
Though battered and old, our hearts are bold; 
Yet oft do we repine 
For the days of old, 
For the days of gold— 
For the days of ’Forty-nine. 


Cuorus.—Though battered and old, our hearts are bold, etc. 
JOAQuIN MILLER. 
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AT COBWEB & CRUSTY’S. 


CuHaPTEeR XVII. 


Meanwhile, Crusty had been wandering 
uneasily up and down the various halls and 
passages of the house, and in a state 
of great apparent perplexity and thoughtful- 
ness. At times, in a vigorous attempt to 
drive all outward care from his mind, he 
would retire behind his especial counter, and 
stolidly surrender himself for a few moments 
to the ordinary business of the day. Then 
finding that plan of relief ineffectual, he 
would give it up, and seclude himself for 
many minutes in the recesses of dark closets, 
for no other comprehensible reason than 
that these retreats seemed favorably situated 
for deep reflection. Then again he would 
emerge, shaking his head as though in de- 
spair at the hopeless condition of the emer- 
gency, and would walk up and down the 
passages as before, with uneasy and uncertain 
tread, like some belated ghost which had 
stayed out after cock-crow, and could not 
now return to its subterranean home. 

“If I knew a thing that would help him,” 
Crusty muttered to himself, ‘and didn’t 
know whether— Hello, Mag! Is that 
you?” 

It was she—Mrs. Crusty—upon whom he 
had suddenly chanced. She had conducted 
Stella safely out of the house by the back 
way, had seen her and her two companions 
following their homeward path undetected, 
and was now cleaning off the hall steps, 
with her back to her lord and master. He 
came upon her so suddenly, and seized her 
by the nape of the neck so tightly, that for 
the moment she had no opportunity to turn 
around, but merely gave utterance to a feeble 
squeak, like a stifled mouse. And it was 
with some apprehension that she awaited his 
first words, as tending to throw light upon 
the spirit with which he chose to regard her. 
Crusty’s caresses were so similar in manner 





to his chastisements that it was often merely 
through quantity that they could be recog- 
nized one from the other; and it not un- 
commonly happened that a grasp of the 
throat or arm expressed affection or reproof 
merely by its degree of intensity. 

‘See here!” he said, struck by a brilliant 
conception. “Get a few oysters—Saddle 
Rocks—and take them up to the Colonel, 
with my best compliments. They will do 
him good, I know, and will help console 
him. Of course different people have dif- 
ferent ways. When Cobweb is in trouble, 
he goes out and puts on his shiny’ collar, 
and it seems somehow to help him through, 
though I don’t exactly understand how. 
But for my part, when in affliction, I always 
advise oysters.” 

“But, Crusty dear,” responded his wife, all 
in a tremble, and managing now, with his re- 
laxation of grasp, to turn around, so as to gaze 
furtively in his face and study its expression 
somewhat before answering, “I have been 
and taken the Colonel some oysters already— 
for his lunch, Crusty.” 

“You have taken them to him already, 
and for his lunch, have you?” Crusty re- 
sponded, with a little ferocity of intonation, 
and increasing his grip upon her, so as to 
add emphasis to his words, with an attendant 
shake. ‘And so you have already been de- 
termining for him, have you? That’s the 
way with you all—letting your officiousness 
control you about matters in which you 
ought always to take the advice of those 
who know. And of course getting every- 
thing wrong. For how did you take those 
oysters to him, in or out of the shell?” 

“Out of the shell, Crusty dear.” 

“T might have known it from the first, 
without asking. And that is just where 
woman are a failure. Whenever they try 
to act up to a man’s ideas, they reach only 
half of it. Whoever told you that oysters 
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are proper to be taken for the feelings in 
every or any way? Whoever advised them 
for trouble with the shells taken off? Don’t 
you know that when the oysters are dead 
then all the cheerfulness and consolation 
have gone out of them?” 

He relaxed his grasp and moved a step 
or two away, as in incontrollable disgust ; 
then returned. , 

“But never mind that now, after all,” he 
continued, in a more amiable tone, as having 
already relieved his feelings. “There are 
other things to think of. 
that I believe the Colonel did that job over 
yonder, do you ?” 

“Thope you don’t, Crusty?” she respond- 
ed, her face brightening up with a feeble 
flicker of satisfaction at his favorable tone 
and intimation. 

“Not a bit of it, indeed. 
than all that.” 

It might have been that Crusty spoke in 
this positive manner simply by way of assert- 
ing his private convictions. Uneducated 


I know better 


men are very apt to be emphatic in the ex- 


treme, whatever view of a question they may 
chance to advocate. On the other hand, 
there was a_ peculiar suggestiveness in 
Crusty’s manner of speaking which some- 
how awakened his wife’s more earnest atten- 
tion for the moment, and she gazed sharply 
into his face. It was bent down, however, 
so that its expression could not easily be deci- 
phered, andgradually the expression of inquiry 
in her own face flickered away, as though 
dissipated by some baffling influence. 

“And look here,” he exclaimed, after a 
moment’s silence, suddenly again raising his 
head. “If I knew a thing or two that I 
thought might help the Colonel, don’t you 
think I would do it if I could?” 

“T know you would, Crusty.” 

“Of course I would, old girl; and not 
only for his sake, but for hers over yonder,” 
pointing not very accurately, yet understand- 
ingly, in the direction of Stella’s house. 
“She was always good to you, you see; and 
then, he did me a good turn yesterday. 
But if I knew a thing to help him, and 
didn’t feel certain whether I could do it or 





You don’t suppose | 











not, do you think that it would be best to tell 
him of it before I tried, or should I wait un- 
til after I had tried and found out whether I 
could do it or not?” 

“Indeed, dear Crusty, I 

“Well, that’s all now. Upon the whole, 
that’s all. I was only speculating a little 
about things in general. It’s rather a habit 
of mine, perhaps. -I suppose I get it from 
sitting so long behind the oyster counter 
without any body to open for, so that I fall 
into the way of thinking all sorts of queer 
nonsense. So that’s all, I believe.” 

With that, he gave her a parting twist of 
the back of the neck, and shuffling off, once 
more descended to the bar-room and took 
his customary place behind the oyster coun- 
ter. Then drawing forth his trenchant blade, 
he stuck it upright into the rough board be- 
fore him, as a sign that the premises were 
fairly open for business at last, and that there 
was going to be no more nonsense about it, 
first, however, helping himself to a couple of 
the largest oysters, in order, probably, to let 
sunshine into his own heart. But the recipe 
as applied to himself seemed to prove an un- 
accountable failure. In fact, he now looked 
more surly and forbidding than ever; so 
much so, indeed, that one or two of his most 
reliable customers now appeared rather afraid 
to approach him, and kept away in another 
direction, pretending to have no appetite. 
An acute and practiced observer of physiog- 
nomy might have noticed that his face did 
not wear exactly its habitual expression of 
stolid stupidity, but rather bore an impress 
of deep thought, manifested by a wrinkling 
of the forehead and a peculiar pucker at the 
corners of the mouth; but it happened that 
no such close examiners were now present, 
and consequently these indications of men- 
tal disturbance passed off without attracting 
any especial remark, not even from Cobweb, 
whom Crusty beckoned forward while on his 
route from door to bar. 

“Hello, Crusty! What’s upnow?” inquired 
Cobweb, a little surprised at the summons. 

“T want to ask you a question, Cobweb. 
You sée it troubles me; it’s this: Suppose I 
knew a thing to help a fellow, and I didn’t 
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know whether I—that is, I didn’t feel certain 
whether I could do it or not, do you think 
that it would be best to tell him of it before 
I tried whether I could do it or not? or would 
I wait until after I had tried and found out 
whether I could do it or not, and then for 
the first time tell him whether, having tried 
as I said, I—” 

“What do you mean by all that?” de- 
manded Cobweb, a little confused. 

“What do I mean? It’s plain enough, I 
should think. I mean this: Suppose I knew 
a thing that—” 

“Let me tell you this, Crusty: it is my 
opinion that you have been drinking again, 
and it’s altogether too early in the morning 
for that. And besides that, one would nat- 
urally think that your escape of yesterday 
would have served as a warning to you, at 
least for a little while. When you are ready 
to talk sense again, I will listen to you. At 
present, I’ve something else to do.” 

With that, Cobweb broke away and retired 
behind his own counter, to help his numer- 
ous guests. For of course there were plenty 
of customers present, that end of the bar- 
room being crowded almost to suffocation. 
Naturally the murder still drew its throng of 
idlers to that favored center of the village. 
It was certainly not to be expected that such 
an exciting topic could have been exhausted 
during the previous day. There was still 
much to be said and inquired of about it; 
and consequently, every one who could in 
any way manage the matter had secured for 
himself a half-holiday, in complement of the 
half-holiday of the day before, and had at 

,once hurried off to Cobweb & Crusty’s, for 
the purpose of giving his own views at great 
length, and incidentally, when forced to do so, 
listening a little to the remarks of others. 
And in culling popular opinions, an attentive 
observer might have noticed that there was a 
certain change from the current expression 
of the previous day. : 

Not by any means as to the main fact of 
the Colonel’s guilt. Whatever doubts there 
had been in the minds of any one the pre- 
vious evening, the matter was now considered 
fairly substantiated. But though the murder 





might be unanimously admitted, a. more 
charitable view of the subject had sprung up, 
as questions arose about the provocation and 
inducement to the act, and how far it might 
be understood to have been premeditated. 
The Colonel and Lawyer Vanderlock were 
certainly rivals for the hand of the same young 
lady; so far, current report allowed no con- 
tradiction. They must have met outside the 
house upon that fatal night, and there was 
no reason to assume that it was any other 
than a chance encounter. Words may have 
been exchanged, and of course not in a very 
friendly spirit. It was known that Lawyer 
Vanderlock was of a very irascible temper- 
ament, and it was not unlikely that he had 
said something calculated very greatly to an- 
ger the Colonel. The Colonel might have 
had his knife in his hand at the moment, 
and in sudden passion have made a lunge at 
the lawyer and killed him, without intending 
it; then the offense.would be merely man. 
slaughter. Or possibly the lawyer might 
have actually attacked the Colonel, who 
would thereby be put upon his self-defense; 
then it would be justifiable homicide. The 
concealment of the deed was of course a 
great point in the Colonel’s disfavor; but af- 
ter all, who would not be tempted, under the 
same circumstances, to act in the same way? 
A homicide committed in sudden passion, or 
in self-defense ; a secluded grove and a dark 
night ; no one knowing that the slayer had 
been within fifty miles of the spot ;—why it 
stood to reason that ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred, rather than raise the alarm, would 
have chosen the alternative of stealing quietly 
away and saying nothing about it. 

“But, after all, it did not succeed,” re- 
marked a quiet man in the corner; “and it 
is merely one more illustration that murder 
will out.” 

This brought forward the barber, who, 
flourishing a pocket hone to attract attention, 
proceeded to enunciate his views with much 
energy and pertinacity. There had been a 
murder committed, he said. That could not 
be denied. Whether intentional or not, it 
could not be denied that a murder had been 
committed. And when his friend in the 
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corner said that murder always would out, he 
supposed this affair was looked upon asa 
substantiability of that view. Being here sar- 
castically asked how he spelled it, the barber 
declined to answer. The dictionary had 
nothing to do with the matter. He was 
merely differing from the aforesaid suggested 
view that murder would always out. For 
his part, he believed that a great many mur- 
ders were committed and never found out, 
even though suspected. ‘Take a_ possible 
case, for instance: Some years ago he had cut 
the hair of a gentleman from the city, and 
that gentleman, feeling satisfied with the way 
in which the thing had been done, had run 
down from the city every few months there- 
after to have the operation repeated. Sud- 
denly he had ceased coming. And why had 
he ceased coming? It could not be known 


for sure; but at the same time it could not 
be denied that there were New York bar- 
bers who had good reason to be jealous, and 
if so, it might not be considered a strange 
thing if it turned out that the gentleman had 
been murdered to prevent his running down 


to Windward any more. 

Upon this the lighthouse-keeper struck in, 
and said that he didn’t know anything about 
other murders. Though it seemed to him, 
by the way, that if a New York barber was 
jealous, he would be far more likely to kill 
the other barber than that other barber’s 
customers. At which suggestion the barber 
appeared somewhat nervous and frightened, 
and glanced askance at a single stranger pres- 
ent in the opposite corner, as though not 
quite certain but that he might be a rival in 
the trade come down for vengeance. No; 
he, the lighthouse-keeper, was not very fa- 
miliar with other murders, or murders in 
general. This was the only one that now 
concerned him, and it might be that he had 
something rather singular to tell about it. 
There were some who might explain the cir- 
cumstance in question; and then: again, 
most likely there were those who mightn’t. 
In his younger days he had been to the the- 
ater sometimes, and he remembered that in 
one play there was some one who told some 
one else that there were more things in 











heaven and earth, Horace, than he had 
time to dream about in his natural philoso- 
phy. Well, this was what he wanted to 
mention. ‘The night the murder had been 
done all the lights in the lighthouse had 
burned dim for half an hour: no one could 
tell why; and last night, the very night of 
the day when the murderer had been dis- 
covered, all the lights had suddenly burned 
dim again. Now what was to be understood 
by all that ? 

Nothing at all seemed likely to be under- 
stood by it, and for a moment the little 
crowd remained hushed. Then—as one 
thing leads to another—additional complex- 
ity was given to the subject by a new sug- 
gestion. What if on a very dark night—we 
will say a dark and stormy night—a murder 
should be committed of such a deep die 
that the Jights in the lighthouse, not content 
with becoming dim, should go out altogeth- 
er? And what if, in consequence, there 
should be a wreck, and all on board lost, 
would the murderer be responsible for all 
these lives, as well as for the one life he had 
already taken? It was felt that there was a 
great deal to be said on both sides of this 
question, and there were some who felt dis- 
posed at once to grapple with it in argu- 
ment. But upon the whole, the majority of 
those present felt unable to do full justice to 
the subject, and suggested that it was one of 
those things which might better be left to the 
minister to decide. And so, for an instant, 
silence once more prevailed. 

Then the stranger from the opposite cor- 
ner spoke up, and proved not to be a rival 
barber, but merely a flourishing oyster car- 
rier from Leeward. Of course he could not 
venture to explain the mystery of the failing 
lights, he said. Possibly the trouble might 
have been in the lights themselves. He 
only knew that at Leeward there had never 
been any difficulty of that nature at the 
lighthouse. But let that pass. And he 
must admit that this was rather a singular 
murder. Yet still, inasmuch as it seemed 
certain that the murderer had been discov- 
ered, might it not be allowed that a great 
deal of that interest which naturally attends 
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upon mystery had been taken away from the 
case, so that, after all, it may be said to have 
sunk to the level of a very commonplace 
affair? Now, as an illustration of a very 
different style of thing, he would refer to 
the marvelous disappearance of the tailor of 
Leeward twelve years ago—so marvelous, 
indeed, that even the manner of the murder 
could not be ascertained, though three of 
the most expert detectives from the city had 
consumed a whole morning in investigating 
the case, and a reward of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for discovery had been 
advertised for six weeks in the local paper, 
payable upon conviction. This statement 
made the Windwarders feel a little abashed 
for the moment, until it was fortunately 
found that, after all, there had been no actual 
proof of the tailor having really been murder- 
. ed, since he had been very deeply in debt at 
the time of his disappearance, and had after- 
wards been reported as having been seen in 
Arkansas. ‘Therefore all the townsmen said 


that of course he must merely have run 
away, and they at once recovered their spir- 


its again. 

At this point, it happened that Dr. 
Gretchley entered the room. His arrival 
created some little surprise, for he was by 
no means a frequent visitor at the tavern, 
his office and his professional calls leaving 
him but little time for such social relaxa- 
tions. But for all that, it seemed no more 
than natural that he should now desire to 
hear what was going on, more especially as 
he had become such a prominent actor in 
the affair. Room was therefore at once 
found for him in the very center of the 
crowd, and sundry offers of drink were 
made, all of which, however, he declined. 
In fact, there was evidently a strong dispo- 
sition to treat him as a distinguished strang- 
er, and an honored custodian of the public 
safety—his long concealment of the perpe- 
trator of the crime being winked at, as an 
evidence of strong natural charity and good 
feeling. 

The Doctor was dressed rather more cere- 
moniously and orderly than usual. He was 
one of the few who know the value of dress, 





and how much a proper and tasteful costume 
weighs in favor of the wearer, even among 
those who affect to despise such convention- 
alities. His face was now freshly shaved, 
his frock coat carefully buttoned down from 
the third button, his cravat tied with exact- 
ness, his hat brushed until a fly lighting upon 
it might have slipped up and broken his 
neck, and his boots polished until you 
could see yourself inthem. From top to toe 
he presented a marked contrast to the mob 
of idlers and gossips around him, scarcely 
one of whom was not either ill-dressed, un- 
shaven, or unwashed. 

‘Well, Doctor, how is it? And what do 
you think of this affair? Come now, you 
ought to know, of course,” said Cobweb. 

There was a hush in the crowd, for it 
seemed natural that the Doctor would yield 
to the universal demand, and give his views 
somewhat at length; and there was some 
disappointment when he declined to do so. 

“‘T would rather not speak about it at all,” 
he said. “It is an unpleasant position in 
which I am placed. I may be said to hold 
the life of a man in my hands; let me add 
further, of a gentleman whom I have always 
hitherto admired and respected. It con- 
sequently becomes a matter of extreme dis- 
tastefulness for me to talk about it at all, 
and I intend to keep silence until, in obedi- 
ence to the laws of my country, and to my 
regard for the public interest, I stand in the 
witness box, and there give my testimony.” 

The Doctor accompanied his refusal with 
one of his usual pleasant smiles, which now 
quite won upon the company, and softened 
down the rising indignation which they had 
begun to feel at his unwillingness to oblige. 
A close observer—but, as before mentioned, 
there were none such present—might have 
noticed that the smile was somewhat of a 
forced and artificial one, lacking its custom- 
ary freedom and vitality. Mingled with it, 
running through it, as it were, faint lines of 
uneasiness could be seen, as though the 
Doctor had not had a pleasant night of it, 
and had been worn with cares that could 
not entirely be repressed. This, however, was 
no more than natural for one in his present 
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position, with the weighty responsibility of 
another life upon his hands, as he himself 
had said. It would not have been deco- 
rous, indeed, if he had not been somewhat 
disturbed. And, after all, when his smile 
was ended, and the fine wrinkles in the cor- 
ners of his mouth had been drawn down 
smooth again, there was no further appear- 
ance of uneasiness. His face was again as 
calm and placid as if he were a stranger just 
stepped out of the daily stage. 

Seeing that there was nothing in the shape 
of gossip or information to be wormed out 
of him, the crowd soon left him alone, and 
fell into the usual talk among themselves; 
and then the Doctor gradually worked out 
of the center of the group, until he stood 
more at ease upon its exterior. Here fora 


moment he remained in apparent deep 
thought, then began slowly to walk up and 
down through the clearer portion of the bar- 
room, still in close meditation ; little by little 
he extended the length of his promenade, 
and at last happened to stop before Crusty. 

“Well, Crusty, how are the oysters to- 


day?” he pleasantly asked. 

‘Pears as though you might ask a little 
after myself, seeing you didn’t try to come 
near mre yesterday to help me,” Crusty an- 
swered. 

“ A mistake of the boy, Crusty. ‘Told me 
the wrong beach,” said the Doctor, smilingly. 

Crusty at this merely raised his head, 
chucked a shell out of the window at a 
yellow-legged chicken, scowled, and made 
no response. The Doctor stood for a mo- 
ment looking at him, and perhaps, as he did 
so, a little shade of something—it might be 
either anger or uneasiness—crossed his own 
face. 

“T think, upon the whole, Crusty, that you 
can help me to a few. They look very 
tempting this morning.” 

Again Crusty made no audible response,. 
and he chucked out another shell at the 
chicken. Then, seeming aware that there 
- was a path of duty which must be followed, 
no matter what might be his present state of 
mind, he seized an oyster, cracked off its edge 
at a blow, and opened it with a wrench. It 





was a peculiarly spiteful blow and wrench. 
Never yet was poor, unoffending ‘oyster so 
unnecessarily abused. The blow seemed 
hard enough to break a man’s head. Per- 
haps at that moment Crusty wished that it 
had been a head. 

But the Doctor did not seem to notice the 
action. He wreathed his face in a perfect 
garland of smiles this time—all with that 
same forced appearance, however—and swal- 
lowed the oyster with gusto. Another and 
another; and as each slipped down, the Doc- 
tor smacked his lips with the most compli- 
mentary exhibition of satisfaction, until he 
had disposed of half a dozen. 

“ That will do, I think,” he then remarked, 
and he laid down a piece of money. It 
should have been a shilling, but instead, it 
was a twenty-dollar gold piece. Crusty stood 
and stared at it for a moment, with a sort of 
bewildered expression. Then the true gist 
of the matter seemed to reach him, and at 
the same time his mouth puckered up with 
an indication of stern determination. He 
gave the gold piece a sharp, quick shove to- 
wards the Doctor. 

“Haven’t any change,” he bluntly said. 

“Nor need you look for any, my good 
friend. ‘It is for you, altogether,” tle Doc- 
tor responded. “Take it up, and say noth- 
ing more about it.” 

“Take it yourself,” retorted Crusty; “I’ve 
done with all that, for good. It’s become a 
different thing, you see. ‘There’s aman’s life 
in it now, and so that old matter is played 
out.” 

The smile faded away from the Doctor’s 
face, like the sudden passing off of the wavy 
column of an Arctic aurora. He gazed yet 
more intently at the other’s face. 

“Look here, Crusty,” he said, in a lower 
tone, ‘we are both in this, you know. Had 
you not better beware how you act?” 

“What am I in it?” was the answer. “Is 
it because I have had money, and so have 
said nothing? Bah! why should I care who 
knows that? And there is a time for all 
things to stop, isn’t there?” 

So speaking, he again bent down his head, 
and moodily punched the counter with his 
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knife. Did he wish that also was a man’s 
head? Meanwhile, the Doctor, thrown un- 
expectedly into deep tribulaiion, seemed for 
the moment at a loss how to act. Finally, 
however, he recovered himself, and coming 
partly around behind the counter, laid his 
hand on Crusty’s shoulder. 

“T see how it is. - You feel that it is worth 
a little more now, eh?” 

“Didn’t I say that there was a man’s life 
in it now?” retorted Crusty, with rather a 
fierce gesture, shaking off the other’s grasp. 

“Yes, and consequently you want more 
money. Of course I see how it is,” said the 
Doctor, striving rather unsuccessfully to re- 
gain his lost smile. ‘‘Well, we will talk 
more about it. Where can I meet you to- 
night? At the old place?” 


Crusty nodded. 

“At eleven ?” 

“At eleven, if you say so,” responded 
Crusty. 

“Be it so,” said the Doctor; and picking 
up the gold piece, he walked leisurely off, 
seeming now to feel a little better satisfied, 


as though he were looking forward to vic- 
tory and success, after all. Meanwhile, the 
noise and debate of the room went on, per- 
haps more discordantly than before, since, 
with the increased flow of potations, the gen- 
eral spirits of the company rose. The editor 
spoke of a supplement, with a full account of 
the examination, and figured up in his own 
mind gigantic profits from the transaction. 
The lighthouse-keeper disclosed new mys- 
teries in his line, which had happened, not 
only at the time of the murder, but before 
shipwrecks. The resident of Leeward 
treated the company, and thus re-established 
his waning popularity. All seemed to grow 
elate and jolly except Crusty, who stood with 
a frown upon his face, alternately chucking 
shells at the yellow-legged chickens and 
moodily striking the point of his knife into 
the counter, but never giving the least atten- 
tion to what went on about him. So ab- 
stracted, indeed, did he appear, that when 
one or two of his steady customers, taking 
courage, and grown desperate, perhaps, with 
hunger, approached his counter, he utterly 





failed to be attracted by them, and let them 
go away again disconsolate. 

At last he gave up business altogether for 
the morning, and retired to a back room, 
where, taking a pen and ink from the upper 
shelf of a closet, he sat down to write. It 
was a sight to see him, with his short legs 
stretched far apart under the table, and his 
short arms bent at all sorts of queer angles 
above it, and his head inclined low upon one 
side, as he strove to shape his letters. He 
was never an expert penman—perhaps few 
persons in his line of business are—and it 
was not with what is called a flowing pen 
that he now dashed away at his task. 
Moreover, in addition to his limited experi- 
ence in the epistolary art, and the disadvan- 
tageous clumsiness of his knuckles, there 
was the further inconvenience of the linen 
bandage twisted around his forefinger, in 
chronic correction of the injuries received 
from sharp oyster-shells. But he manfully 
persevered, drawing letter after letter, as if 
each were a separate picture to be fully 
elaborated, and afterwards inspected and 
enjoyed before commencing another; leav- 
ing a blot here and a scratch there, yet all 
the while steadily advancing, until in the 
course of an hour or two he had finished 
three or four lines, and was apparently toler- 
ably satisfied with them. Then folding up 
the paper, he called his wife. 

“See here, old girl,” he said, holding up 
the writing, “take this little letter of mine, 
that I have just writ, to the lighthouse. 
Give it unto the person that’s written on it, 
and don’t you let a soul see you at it, for it’s 
important public business, express and with 
care.” 


CuHaPpTeR XVIII. 


When Crusty had finished this task, his 
mind seemed relieved for the time of some 
heavy responsibility, and his countenance 
slightly cleared up from its deep gloom and 
despondency. It ‘could hardly.be said that 
a smile came upon it, for that was a matter 
of very rare occurrence, to be chronicled 
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only with his birthday, wedding-day, inherit- 
ance of money, and other occasions of su- 
preme importance; but the corners of his 
mouth relaxed a little upward towards a 
straight line, and hi eyes lost somewhat of 
their gruff surliness of expression. This 
was such a cheering indication, that, as he 
again took his stand behind the counter, 
his customers at once noticed the change, 
and with relieved hearts flocked towards 
him and kept him thenceforth so busily 
engaged that before dark he might almost 
have buried himself in the piles of shells 
around him. 

Towards night, however, he seemed to 
resume something of his old severity of de- 
meanor. The task appointed for the day 
had properly been performed; he had taken 
speedy occasion to see his wife, and be satis- 
factorily assured of it, and consequently, as 
far as that went, he had been duly cheered ; 
but now the hour approached for other 
labors connected therewith, and he felt once 
more burdened with responsibility. There- 
fore he appeared rather relieved, when, at a 
little after ten in the evening, the customers 
dropped off, so as to allow him to come out 
from behind the counter, and set up a board 
crosswise, in token that the shop had closed. 
Then he took off his apron, put on his 
southwester, lighted his pipe, and strolled off 
for a quiet smoke. 

At first he wandered listlessly up and 
down, with apparent purposeless steps, as 
though his pipe and a little fresh air were all 
he cared about. But when the church clock 
struck the half-hour, he strayed off somewhat 
further one side, looked around rather appre- 
hensively, as though afraid that he might be 
watched, continued down along the plank 
walk towards the wharf, thence dropped over 
upon the sandy beach, and, following the 
course of the shore, soon approached the 
lighthouse. 

“Bother the wind, how it blows! I’m 
afeard one can hardly hear one’s self talk to- 
night,” he muttered, looking up at the sky. 
Now there was but little wind, after all— 
only a light breeze wafted in from over the 
sound, and hardly sufficient to make more 





than a faint ripple along the edge of the 
water. Muffled up as Crusty’was with 
heavy pea-jacket, and broad, sloping south- 
wester, it seemed scarcely possible he could 
have regarded such a little matter of breeze 
as that. But he did, nevertheless, and 
scowled fiercely up at the sky. The next 
moment, however, as though the elements 
had paid especial deference to his wishes, 
the breeze entirely died away. Crusty abso- 
lutely smiled at this, and went through the 
form of wetting his finger and holding it up 
for experiment. It seemed rather a useless 
thing to do, indeed, for that tough piece of 
horn and gristle which he called a finger 
could scarcely be considered susceptible to 
atmospheric influences; and the blow of a 
trip-hammer might scarcely affect it, much 
less the sighing of an evening zephyr. But 
Crusty seemed satisfied with the result, drew 
in his finger, again absolutely smiled as in 
the silence he heard the shout of men in a 
distant boat, and the laughter of others walk- 
ing homeward as far off upon the land side; 
then pressed on at a quicker pace, until 
he had reached the foot of the lighthouse. 

Here a tall figure came out from the 
gloom of the doorway, and met him. It was 
not old Ben Brattles. Ben was at that min- 
ute far up in the lantern, inspecting the 
lamps, for his dusky form could be seen 
every moment moving to and fro among the 
lights, as though he were a gigantic bat that 
had there got wedged, and was struggling to 
get free. The stranger was Doctor Gretch- 
ley, and he advanced with a certain affected 
cheeriness which shone out in strong con- 
trast with Crusty’s shy sullenness. 

“ Well, Crusty, prompt as ever, eh ?” 

‘* Now that I’m here, Doctor, we'll jest set 
down and talk the matter over. For I sup- 
pose that’s what we’ve come for, isn’t it ?” 

‘** Exactly, my friend. But not here,” the 
Doctor said, arresting the other’s apparent 
disposition to sit down upon the lighthouse 
steps. “We might be overheard. Come 
further out into the open ground.” 

Crusty growled. He had had the rheu- 
matism, he intimated, and must sit down 
somewhere, for his leg still hurt him. With 
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that, he hobbled a little. And he must get 
somewhere out of the wind, so that it 
should not blow upon his back. Though 
while he spoke the air remained perfectly 
still, not a single breath of the late gentle 
breeze returning to vex him. All this time 
they had been slowly walking over the sand, 
and as Crusty’s growling ceased, it chanced 
that they reached a small scow-boat turned 
bottom upward upon the beach, about thirty 
feet from the water’s edge. 

“Tf you are so anxious about your old 
back, you can sit down here,” said the Doc- 
tor, pointing to the scow. “I do not doubt 
that it will sufficiently shelter your fair and 
gentle form from the angry tempest blast.” 

So they sat down side by side along the 
old scow, their backs braced against it, and 
their feet reaching out into the sand. It was 
really an excellent shelter from even a whirl- 
wind, though Crusty still growled and grum- 
bled, and thought that the lighthouse steps 
would have been better. 

“Put out your pipe, my friend,” said the 
Doctor. “Its spark may be seen from 
quite a distance, and thereby attract the 
impertinent curiosity of other people. You 
can forego the pleasure for a minute, since 
we are now here upon business.” 

So Crusty, with another grumble, shook 
out the last few ashes from his pipe, and put 
it into his pocket. ‘Then there was silence 
for a moment, while the two men, with prob- 
ably very different thoughts, looked out 
upon the water faintly illuminated by the 
thousand of stars overhead, and upon the 
lighthouse standing against the sky clear 
and white, like a giant specter, and sending 
out from its revolving light great cones of 
brightness like the shooting flame of a hori- 
zontal aurora borealis. 

“Well, Doctor Gretchley,” said Crusty, 
at length. ‘“You’ve brought me up here, 
and you’ve put out my pipe. Now then, 
what is it all about?” 

“Tt seems to me, my friend, that you 
already know what it is all about.” 

“TI suppose I do, Doctor, likely enough. 
It’s to talk over again the taking off of that 
man about six months ago, more or less, 





isn’t it? And haven’t I used the right word 
for it? If not, I'll try again. You see I 
want to be delicate about your feelings.” 

“O, as to that, Crusty, you can use what- 
ever terms you please. I am something of a 
philosopher in such matters, and am not 
particular about the shadow. as long as 
the substance is all right. The first thing to 
be considered in these affairs is safety, not 
sentiment. We should look out that not a 
word of any kind is spoken about it unless 
perfect privacy is obtained. When that con- 
dition is assured, why, you can call it killing, 
if you wish, or murder, or what not. Such 
technicalities of speech are of little conse- 
quence to me.” 

“Well, then—murder,” retorted Crusty. 
““T suppose, after all, that is the word for it. 
You know you did it?” 

“Of course I know I did it, and what is 
worse, I know you know it, too. That is 
where you have a hold upon me. I don’t 
pretend to deny that, either. It is mortify- 
ing, too; for, in addition to the inconvenience 
of having a confederate in the affair, I feel 
that I did not do the business well. The 
deed itself was properly enough performed, 
of course, but the matter of covering over 
my tracks was very bunglingly attended to, I 
will allow.” 

“You mean, regarding the leaving the 
bond and the thing you did it with behind 
for me to pick up?” suggested Crusty. 

“Precisely. It was a mistake, and a very 
stupid one, which of itself would be suffi- 
cient to show that this is my first experience 
of the kind. If I ever commit another 
murder, which is not likely, for the tempta- 
tions and the circumstances will probably 
never again accord so favorably, I hope to 
do better with it.” 

Crusty lowered his head as he listened 
and looked a little askance, as though he could 
not exactly comprehend it all. In the 
course of previous interviews the Doctor 
had always maintained something of the 
same philosophic indifference, but now he 
rather exceeded himself. . It was too cold- 
blooded, altogether, even for the ears of that 
rough, unlettered listener. But in using 
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that light unfeeling tone, the Doctor had an 
object. Having, by certain ingenious athe- 
istical reasonings, stifled his own remorse, if 
he had ever known any, he felt perfectly for- 
tified against any weakness or failing upon 
his own part calculated to lead to betrayal ; 
but he could scarcely as yet answer for his 
companion. It was therefore his interest to 
talk carelessly and flippantly about the whole 
matter, stripping off from it any disagreeable 
or superstitious effects or associations, and 
generally imparting to it an air of calm, 
every-day business. By so doing, the weak- 
er, uneducated mind of Crusty might gradu- 
ally be so led and perverted by his own 
stronger will as in time to lose that sense of 
horror, fear, or.remorse which still seemed to 
oppress it, and thereby enable the man to 
contemplate the deed with equal noncha- 
lance, as a thing to be weighed against so 
much silver, and at last be practically for- 
gotten. 

“Well, that’s all settled,” said Crusty, 
after a moment of bewildered thought. 
“You did the thing, and you did it badly. 
What now? I suppose it’s the old question 
again, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. How much this time, Crusty?” 

“Let me see, Doctor. You didthe work, 
and I kept dark about it; that makes us 
sort of even. Now it seems to me that con- 
sequently we should go share and share alike.” 

“You are crazy, I should judge.” 

“Not a bit of it, Doctor. You got five 
thousand dollars by the job. I know that, 
for such was the sum set out on the bond. 
And all this time you haven’t given me more 
than a twenty-dollar piece now and then. 
It ain’t much now, is it?” 

“Tt’s enough for doing nothing except 
holding your tongue, one would think. A 
great many men would hold their tongues 
for less.” 

“Just so. But then you know those great 
many men ain’t here. It’s me that is to be 
talked to, not them. Just as there is a great 
many men that would do a murder for less 
than five thousand dollars; but it don’t make 
any difference now, since it’s you that’s con- 
cerned here, not them. Yes, Doctor, it may 





be that a twenty-dollar now and then isn’t 
bad for keeping dark about what’ has been 
done; but when it comes to paying for what 
is going to be done, why, it ain’t half pay.” 

“What do you mean, Crusty?” 

“T’m thinking about this young Colonel 
Grayling, Doctor. He’s in the matter now, 
and I suppose has a right to be considered. 
That’s what I meant this morning when I 
told you that there was a man’s life in the 
affair now, and that things had got to be dif- 
ferent. And it’s more than a mere life—it’s 
his life. You see I rather like the young 
fellow, and always did. I knew him years 
ago, when he used to come here visiting in 
his vacations, and would go out fishing and 
clamming with the men. He would bring 
me in some fish occasionally, and I gave him 
oysters. I never charged him a cent for any 
oysters I gave him, for I liked him, and it 
pleased me to see how his face would light 
up with the consolation he got out of them. 
And the old girl—my wife—she liked him 
too. So you see, Doctor, it’s rather hard lines 
to have to go against him.” 

“Well, yes, I’m sorry for the young man 
myself, since you take it so much to heart,” 
responded the Doctor, in a sort of sympathetic 
tone. He began to feel that the man might 
prove hard to deal with, and that more per- 
suasion would be needed than he had at first 
supposed. Perhaps the best method of 
overcoming objections and prejudices would 
be to first put his own mind upon the same 
plane of sentiment with Crusty’s, and then, 
when they were both welded together with 
one common feeling, as it were, to use his 
greater strength of will, and draw the other 
down to his own moral level. ‘“ Yes, Crusty, 
I am sorry for him, indeed; but what is to be 
done about it? You see the young fellow has 
got mixed in with the business, and we can’t 
help it if it goes on in spite of him.” 

“But how did he get mixed in, Doctor? 
Wasn’t it you that swore out the warrant? 
And was that at alla thing that needed to be 
done? It seems to me you might have let 
him go his way, without troubling him. It 
can’t be that it could have hurt you at 
all.” 
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‘‘That was another mistake, I will admit, 
Crusty. You seeI am frank with you, treat- 
ing you like the friend you are. Yes, that 
was another mistake. I had an object in it, 
but it did not turn out right, after all. Do 
you want to know what my object was? 
Well, some day I will tell you, perhaps. It 
did not turn out right. That’s enough for 
the present. I never meant to harm him. 
‘But now that the thing has so happened, it 
can’t be helped. It’s his misfortune, and 
partly his own doing, but not my fault. Yes, 
poor fellow, I suppose he must go to the wall; 
and after all, it is not an uncommon thing 
for one man to suffer in order that another 
one may keep out of a scrape. It is done 
every day. And besides, what is a single 
life, if you look upon it in a proper spirit? 
A man must die after a while, anyhow, 
must he not? ‘Therefore, when you kill 
him, you merely deduct from him a few years 
at the most—a little time, which he is al- 
ways ready to sell to others for money, and 
which, consequently, can be represented by 
money. So it is not murder, rightfully con- 


sidered, but only the taking of so much coin, 


more or less. Well, Crusty, how much shall 
it be? Shall we say five hundred, and you 
give up the bond, this time?” 

“And suppose, Doctor, that I shouldn’t 
agree upon anything, but should prefer to 
speak out. What then?” 

“T hardly think that you would dare to do 
so, my friend. Perhaps you do not know 
that there is such a thing as being an acces- 
sory after the fact, with liability to the same 
penalties.” 

“T know that, Doctor; but I ain’t exactly 
to be driven by such talk, for there is a com- 
mon-sense side about such things, as well as 
about other things. Did you éver, now, act- 
ually hear of such a thing as a man being 
hung for being an accessory after the fact, as 
you call it? Don’t you further know that if 
a man had the secret of a murder, and con- 
cluded that he had got tired of keeping that 
little secret, and told how he had been 
tempted, and how that he had not thought 
it was much account, after all, seeing that the 
thing had already been done and couldn’t 





be helped, and besides all that was to point 
out the real murderer, so that he could be 
taken up and hung—did you ever know any- 
thing very bad ever done to such ay accessory 
as that, Doctor?” 

“What do you mean by all that rigma- 
role ?” exclaimed the other, a strange, wild, 
uncertain, disturbed light of apprehension 
coming into his eyes as he turned around 
and gazed fixedly into Crusty’s face. 

“Why, simply this, Doctor,” answered 
Crusty, slowly rising from the protection of 
the boat’s shelter—very slowly, indeed— 
dragging one foot after the other deliberate- 
ly over the sand, and letting out only a sin- 
gle word for each motion of his body. The 
Doctor, too, arose; a little more speedily, 
may be, and at the end stood confronting 
him, with half-suppressed fury in his face, as 
though for the first time becoming aware 
that he had been played with all the while, 
and that a crisis was approaching. ‘‘ Simply 
this, Doctor Gretchley: I’m that man, and 
I’ve got tired of keeping that little secret. 
Perhaps I’ve been fooling with you all this 
time. Perhaps I got you here just to hear 
what you had to say, and to let others hear, 
if there was any one about to listen, which 
there may not be, after all. But I don’t 
mean to be bribed again, now that there’s 
another man’s life in the business. I ain’t 
got any ill-will to you, Doctor. If you want 
that I should keep still for a day or two 
longer, till you have time to get out of the 
way on the sly, why, I don’t mind if—” 

With a sudden, impetuous, furious bound, 
the Doctor threw himself upon him, and the 
struggle began, each rolling over the other 
in the soft sand, in fierce attempt for the 
upper hand. A struggle which was of un- 
equal nature, however, for the Doctor was 
the heavier man; and though Crusty was 
probably the stronger, it was hardly so 
much a matter of personal strength as of 
agility, and his clumsy body and thick-set 
fingers were no match for the more supple, 
slender aptitude of.the other. Therefore, 
there was but a short moment of frantic 
writhing, and then came comparative repose, 
for Crusty lay motionless upon his back, 
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with the full weight of the other pressing 
upon him. 

“Aha! Is it so, my good friend?” said 
the Doctor, partially sitting up, and looking 
steadfastly into the overpowered man’s face. 
“Did you think to get the better of me? 
Do you not know that it is a thing which 
has never yet been done? And now, what 
am I to do with you? There can be only 
one thing, of course. I regret it, but you 
must know you have brought it upon your- 
self. A little while ago I said that I never 
expected to commit another murder; but 
here it is again, and I cannot help it if I 
would. Say your prayers, now, you mad 
villain, if you think it will do you any good, 
and while you have a throat left to say them 
through !” 

With that, the Doctor clenched the other 
by the neck, and with agile fingers tightly 


pressed the windpipe. There was a gurgle 


in the victim’s throat; already his face began 
to blacken; in a moment more it would 
have gone hard with him, when sudden re- 
lief appeared. For all at once the Doctor 


was forcibly pulled down from behind, there 
was a renewed struggle for an instant, and 
then it was the Doctor himself who stood 
helpless between two strong men. 

“Just in time, Kit Archer,” exclaimed the 
panting Crusty. ‘A little more, and it 
would have been all up with me, and my 
wife would have been a fatherless widow. 
So you was there all the time, was you? I 
didn’t know, for sure, whether you would 
have thought to mind my letter, and get 
under the scow, and I didn’t know as I 
could coax him to come out as far as that 
and talk it over. And did you hear him?” 

“Every word, Crusty.” 

“ All right, then. And now, what shall 
we do with him ?” 

They looked at the man between them, and 
for a moment considered the matter. They 
saw that the Doctor seemed now fully com- 
posed, perhaps the only composed one of the 
group, standing between the two as calmly as 
though he were a chance acquaintance who 
had just dropped in for a quiet talk. In- 
deed, it was a specialty of his mind that he 





could always appear orderly and composed, 
except upon particular emergenciés, which 
for a moment might require him to tax his 
strength or his will. Useless struggling 
against fate was not at all in his line; and 
though he knew when to strive, he also knew 
as well when to submit. Now he perceived 
that he had been outwitted—conquered— 
and was lost; and with that singular display 
of dignity which he had at such easy com- 
mand, he smoothed out his features, and 
even let a placid smile flicker upon his face. 
His hat had fallen off, and his coat become 
crumpled in the encounter; but even under 
these disadvantages, he looked so like a 
gentleman, with his broad white brow and 
his well-trimmed beard, that his captors: 
could not help feeling a little impressed by 
him. 

“Of course, Kit, it is too late now to take 
him afore Squire Peters.” 

“And of course, Crusty, we can’t let him 
lie here all night with a cord round his legs, 
like an oyster-bed thief.” 

“Old Brattles’ll let us come into the light- 
house, may be.” 

“The very thing, Crusty, the very thing. 
Now then, Doctor Gretchley, look here. 
We're going to take you for the night to the 
lighthouse. We won’t tell old Brattles what 
we’re come for, and if you don’t say anything 
yourself, he’ll not know—at least before to- 
morrow. You'll be kept easy, out of the 
wind, and if you’re hungry, we'll get you 
something to eat. All you have to do is to 
remain quiet, and you'll be comfortable. 
And of course you know that there’s no use 
trying to get away. Come, now.” 

Upon that, the three men slowly walked 
towards the lighthouse, the Doctor in the 
middle. Brattles met them at the door, 
having just come down from his inspection 
of the lamps. He was a little surprised, 
perhaps, at being applied to for a night’s 
shelter by two persons whose regular homes 
were only a minute or two distance off; but 
he was naturally unsuspicious, and consider- 
ing it no matter of his, complied with their 
request. So he led them to the third floor, 
as an easy place in which to pass the night; 
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and there, seated upon the landing, they 
prepared to take what comfort they could. 
First they offered the Doctor a pipe, which 
he declined, having some cigars in his pock- 
et; but upon taking them out, he found 
that several of them had been broken in the 
scuffle. Upon this he looked reproachfully 
at Crusty, as one who thereby had done him 
an irreparable injury; but upon close ex- 
amination, he found three or four in good 
order, and passed them around to his com- 
panions. They declined taking any, how- 
ever, professing a real or feigned preference 
for their pipes; whereupon he lighted his 
cigar alone, and seemed, if anything could 
be judged from his manner, to take consid- 
erable comfort out of it. Then one of the 
party endeavored to beguile the time by tell- 
ing stories, but this recourse was a failure ; 
for, whether in consequence of the lateness 
of the hour or their peculiar relations to 





each other, story-telling seemed to have no 
interest. Soon, one by one, they began to 
drop off into sleep, though not all at once. 
The Doctor slept first: rather a series of 
short naps than one prolonged slumber; for, 
though outwardly composed, he was natur- 
ally nervous inwardly, and therefore from 
time to time he woke up to see through the 
nearest window the stars yet gleaming in the 
darkened sky, and no apparent approach of 
the morning. Each time that he awoke he 
looked at his companions to see if they, too, 
were asleep, and each time he found that 
one of them had fallen off, but not always 
the same one, or ever both together. Some- 
times the man on his right, and sometimes 
the man on his left, had his head lowly 
bent, and was dreaming away; but the other 
man was always bright awake, and watching 
with an eye that seemed to know no sluinber, 
carelessness, or fatigue. LronarD Kip. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


OUR CHEAP GREENHOUSE. 


I consider my greenhouse a triumph of 
genius over poverty. And wishing to be a 
benefactor to my race, I have put no patent 
upon it, but gladly publish to “all whom it 
may concern” just how we built it. 

Like all persons who are fond of flowers, 
I have been collecting them for years—in- 
sensibly, irresistibly, little by little. A slip 
of a choice rose or fuchsia here, a sprig of 
a rare begonia there, exchanging with some 
other flower lover things which I had that 
were choice for others that I had not; even 
now and then denying myself the purchase 
of a Sunday bonnet or needed pair of gloves, 
that I might have the money to send on to 
Eastern florists for some of the attractive 
novelties so glowingly advertised in their 
charming “Spring Catalogues.” Like all 
who really love flowers, and take care of 
them, I had great “luck” in making things 
grow and thrive; consequently, as winter 


- 





came on, our house was always overflowing 
with flowers, wherever they could be put 
with reason—or without any reason, as my 
husband would persist in saying. Seeing 
how much I cared for my plants, and, if the 
truth must be told, how much they were in 
his way every winter, my husband promised 
me when we came to settle down “for good” 
that he would build me a greenhouse, if for 
nothing else, to keep the “plagued things” out 
of the house. 

At last, after buying our new place, alter- 
ing the old house that was on it, putting in 
large, single-pane windows, instead of the 
small, twelve-light ones that were originally 
there, building the barn and outhouses, my 
husband said that he could not possibly 
build the greenhouse he had promised that 
year, as it had already taken more money 
from his business than was prudent, to buy 
the place and get us started as comfortably 
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as we were in our new home. I knew that 
this was true, and that he was right; and 
being a sensible woman, I sad no more. 
Still, woman-like, I kept on thinking and 
planning how to do without cost what was 
so easy to do with plenty of money. Whilst 
these thoughts were still in my mind, I read 
one day, in an old floral magazine, this ex- 
tract : 


“The German market-gardeners supplement their 
glass houses with very efficient hot-beds made in 
the usual manner, except that instead of glass they 
are covered with coarse, white cotton cloth, stretched 
and tacked on to cross-beams, and treated then to a 
varnish made of boiled linseed oil and white of egg 
beaten to a froth, in about equal quantities, which, 
applied with a brush to the cloth, renders it water- 
proof and air-tight. Beds so prepared are less liable 
to overheating, the temperature more equable, and 
the structures thus made answer admirably for all 
ordinary hot-bed purposes, provided they are given 
sufficient slope to carry off the water rapidly in case of 
protracted storms.” 


I sprung to my feet with a glad “Eureka!” 
My greenhouse was from that moment an 
established fact—to my mind, at least. I 


saw my way clear. I had thought out all 
the rest but the roof. That had bothered 
me, nor could I cipher it down one cent 
lower than six boxes of glass at $4 a box= 
$24, to say nothing of the cost of the sashes 
which would have to be made to hold the 
glass, or the setting the glass, which would 
certainly cost as much again, amounting in 
all to about fifty dollars. That seemingly 
ended the matter as far as I was concerned; 
for well I knew that fifty dollars was needed 
in fifty other ways far more imperatively than 
for the protection of my flowers. Now, 
thanks to the extract I had just read, I 
rushed joyfully up-stairs to the garret, where 
I had stored that great roll of coarse, un- 
bleached, yard-wide cotton cloth which we 
had bought to pack around our furniture 
when we moved from our old house to this 
new one, and for which, from its coarseness, 
I had despaired of ever finding another use. 
I quickly unrolled the great bundle. There 
was enough, and more than enough, for all 
my wants, in long, perfect strips, just as I 
should need them. 
VoL. V—2z2. 





All this time I had said nothing to any 
one of my secret hopes and plans fegarding 
a greenhouse, nor did I intend to do so— 
until I had them perfected. 

Shortly after this my husband had to 
leave home for a few weeks. 
leaving, he turned to me, saying: 

“By the bye, the carpenter over the way 
owes me a little bill, and wants to take it 
out in work. I told him to come over, and 
you would find him something to do.” 

Had I been one of the boys, I should 
have answered, “You bet your life I will!” 
but not being one, and not approving the 
use of the vulgar but expressive parlance of 
our times, I only answered demurely : 

“Thank you; I'll keep him busy. I sup- 
pose I may use any of the lumber or ‘fix- 
ings’ left from repairing the house and barn 
as I see fit ?” 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘There’s no fur- 
ther use for them that I know of.” 

There was where we differed; but I said 
nothing more, as it is never best to tell a// 
one knows to anybody—in which sage con- 
clusion I differ from the rest of my sex. So 
bidding me good by again, my husband 
went on his journey, leaving behind him a 
happy heart; for his offer of the carpenter’s 
service had solved my last difficulty in the 
way of making a greenhouse without money 
and without price. 

The workman came in the morning, and 
proved himself to be a man of considerable 
ingenuity—entering at once understandingly 
into all my plans and wishes; and very soon, 
with the help of my two boys, aged twelve 
and fourteen, he had ready upon the side 
lawn—the spot selected for the site of our 
greenhouse—all the materials wherewith to 
begin operations. These consisted of a pile 
of old window-sashes, sixteen in all, taken 
from the house when the new ones with 
large glasses were put in their places; a pile 
of 1-by-12-inch planks, left from the barn, of 
various lengths; four 4-by-4-inch beams for 
the base, eighteen feet long; with about twen- 
ty 2-by-4-inch pieces, twenty feet long, to be 
used for rafters; and a number of 1-by-3-inch 
battens and odd pieces. I had drawn out 


As he was 
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all the plans of how I wanted the house to 
look when completed, also the ground-plan, 
and the arrangement of shelves and benches 
inside by which I could get the most avail- 
able room for the plants, and have the least 
waste of the space inclosed. We decided 
that the house should be eighteen feet long 
by fourteen wide, twelve feet high at the 
apex of the roof, and seven feet at each side. 

This size, I thought, would afford all the 
room we should need, and when full of 
flowers, be all that I could properly take care 
of, as of course I expected to take charge of 
the flowers myself, with what help the boys 
could give me. 

In a structure so simple, it did not take a 
smart carpenter long to get the frame up, 
and board the base all around, except at the 
door, to the hight of three feet from the 
ground; and on the west-end gable, clear 
to the:top, with our foot-wide boards, and to 
batten securely over all the cracks, as our 
lumber was rough, and not “tongued and 
grooved:” 

The carpenter then divided the window- 
sashes, and taking six single sashes for each 
side, arranged them above the boards, three 
feet from the ground, in the old-fashioned 
style of sliding windows, as will be seen in 
the elevation, so that if, at any time, more 
air was needed than the open door or small 
ventilator in the roof would supply, these 
could be opened at pleasure, wherever requir- 
ed. There remained two large sashes like 
those used for the sides, which were placed 
at the same hight from the ground, one on 
each side of the door in the east gable end 
of the house. There was still left of our 
glass one small, odd window, taken from the 
attic, one sash of which was put into the 
door, and the remaining one, as we were 
bound to utilize all the glass we had, was 
placed diagonally above it. 

The rafters were then put on, three feet 
apart, and from one to another of these was 
stretched the cloth, tacking it closely along 
both edges, and covering the place where 
two widths of cloth met with a three-inch 
batten, closely nailed down the whole length 
of the rafters. A twelve-inch board was 





“let in” from rafter to rafter along the eaves, 
and the cloth stretched over this, and tacked 
on the under side of it. Along the ridge of 
the roof were placed two other 1-by-12-inch 
planks, to which the cloth was nailed, and 
the joining battened over, with a space left 
between them for ventilation when necessary, 
and a small roof of two rows of pointed 
shingles, to make it “a little fancy,” the car- 
penter,ays, is placed a little above them, to 
prevent leakage. When not required to be 
open in summer time, this ventilator should 
have a board fitted to it, and be closed. 

The outside of the greenhouse was now 
completed, and a diagram of the “eleva- 
tion,” as the carpenter calls it, is given, for 
the benefit of whom it may concern, showing 
the north side, and view of the entrance on 
the east gable end of the building. The 
south side is the same as the north here 
shown. The other gable, facing the west, 
and just opposite the entrance, is boarded, 
without any glass, entirely to the top of the 
building. This end has shelves arranged 
against it, like stair steps, reaching nearly to 
the level of the roof. This is done for the 
double purpose of utilizing the room on the 
high shelves for the cacti, echevrias, etc., 
which like dry, hot places, by placing them 
nearest the roof, and also to shut off the 
strong afternoon sun, which beams on this 
west side so fiercely in summer, and which, 
with glass, would be too much for the flowers 
without more care and watching than I should 
have time to bestow upon them. These 
shelves extend from side to side across this 
west end, and project about five feet into the 
room, commencing with the first one three 
feet from the ground, and each receding step 
one foot higher than the last. 

From these, on each side, and directly 
under the windows on the north and south 
sides, are arranged two benches, three feet 
high from the ground, and three feet wide, 
extending from the front back to the shelves. 
They are made very strong, with tight floors, 
and a ledge three inches high along the 
front, and then filled with a layer of coarse 
sand, on which to place the flower pots: 
having found that by so doing they require 
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much less care to keep them thriving, as the 
sand retains the moisture around their roots; 
at the same time it offers no obstructions to 
their proper drainage. 

While the carpenter was finishing up the 
inside of the house, my boys had been busy 
varnishing the roof with the mixture of oil 
and egg. By laying planks across from rafter 
to rafter, on which to kneel, and using large 
paint-brushes, their task was speedily accom- 
plished, and the result was a roof of a warm, 
creamy tint, that was very pleasant to the 
eye. And now the carpenter announced 





that his work was done, and gathering up his 
tools, remarked, as he went off, that he 
“guessed that little account we had ag’in 
him was *bout squared off.” I heartily 
agreed with him, and thanked him for hav- 
ing made such good use of his time for our 
benefit. 

Let us now take a look at his work. Be- 
fore us stands our. greenhouse, from which 
we hope so much pleasure through the com- 
ing months and years. It will furnish us 
always, despite of wind or weather, an abun- 
dance of God’s loveliest creations—fresh 
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THE WAY IT LOOKED. 


flowers—whenever we want them, for house 
or table decorations. But, as yet, it pre- 
sents rather a zebra-like appearance, from the 
mixture of new and old lumber used in its 
construction. A can of good whitewash, 
with a dash of lamp-black in it to give it a 
pearly tint, was quickly applied by the boys, 
who, inheriting perhaps my love of flowers, 
have entered heartily into my enthusiasm 
concerning this unpretentious shelter we are 
preparing for their reception. And right 
here, a word of advice with regard to that 
addition of lamp-black to the whitewash. 
If you would save yourself much time and 
trouble, be sure you “wet up” the lamp- 
black first with vinegar, before attempting 
to mix it with the lime wash; or else, before 
you are through with it, you will have a more 
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realizing sense than any statesman of old 
ever did of the irrepressible conflict between 
the white and the black. 

And the whitewash can. I wonder if 
everybody finds empty coal-oil cans as 
great a convenience as Ido. We cut out 
the top neatly, hammer down the sides, so 
as to leave no jagged edges, make holes in 
two opposite sides, and insert a strong wire 
for a handle; and there we have a handy 
bucket for a great many purposes—white- 
washing included. 

Two coats of this gray wash bring our 
house to an even pearly tint; and with the 
door and window facings done in pure 
white—for which we have reserved enough 
unmixed with black—the job is completed; 
and as we “retire a pace to see how fair she 
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looks,” we all agree that the soft gray of the 
walls, combined with the creamy color of 
the roof, tone in charmingly with the scene 
around it, and with one accord pronounce 
that, outwardly at least, our greenhouse is a 
success. 

The inside of the house was also complet- 
ed, as far as the carpenter’s work was con- 
cerned, but I was not satisfied with it in one 
respect. There was too much space wasted 
in the center, between the benches on each 
side, the shelves, and the door—a clear square 
of eight feet wide by thirteen feet long. 
Just the place for a pretty little fountain, if 
I could have afforded one; but the cost—that 
bugbear which hedges so many of us in on 
every side—prevented this. I was deter- 
mined to utilize this space somehow, as it 
looked bare and empty, and was more room 
than was needed for the walks. At last we 
concluded that we might have as our orna- 
mental “center piece,” which seemed to me 
to be so much needed just here, a group of 
foreign ferns. They would really be rarer, 
and to my mind far handsomer, than an or- 


thodox fountain, and cost us nothing except 
the time and trouble spent in preparing the 
bed for their reception, as we had them 
already, and regarded them as the gems of 


our collection. I felt this idea to be an in- 
spiration, and proceeded to act upon it at 
once. I marked out an oval about four feet 
wide by seven feet long upon the ground, 
being careful to have its center exactly with 
that of the square, and leaving plenty of 
room for walks all around it. The boys 
then dug away the soil within this marked 
line to the depth of three feet, throwing the 
dirt to one side as they ‘took it out. They 
had watched the masons building the chim- 
ney and cistern, with great interest, and when 
I expressed a wish that this center bed 
could be walled around permanently with 
bricks, and built a foot above the ground, 
they at once declared that they could do this 
for me, with the broken bricks, cement, and 
plaster left by the workmen when they fixed 
the house. They entered heartily upon 
their work, with more good-will than good 
skill at first, but soon caught the trick of 





doing it handily, and any little inequalities 
in the brick-work were more than made good 
by the liberality with which the plaster was 
applied. When at last their work was finish- 
ed to a foot above the ground, and the out- 
side given a thick coat of cement, I was 
very proud, both of my amateur workmen and 
their job. We then lined the bottom of the 
bed completely with old coal-oil cans, cut 
open and flattened out, so as to effectually 
prevent the entrance of moles and gophers 
among our treasures. Next, the boys threw 
into this hole three or four wheelbarrow 
loads of well-rotted manure, and then filled 
it heaping full (so as to allow for settling 
down afterwards of the loose soil) with a 
compost made of equal parts of leaf mold, 
soil, and sand. The leaf mold’ predomi- 
nated as they came to the top, as the bed 
was to be for ferns. A liberal supply of this 
same mixture had been applied to the soil 
under the shelves and benches, after first 
having them spaded up very deeply. It 
now remained for us only to clear up the 
rubbish left around, to whitewash the in- 
terior, fill the benches with coarse sand, 
sprinkle the walks with gravel, (for we live 
near a small stream where these things may 
be had for the hauling any time,) and our 
greenhouse was done and ready for occupa- 
tion. 

We rushed off now with great enthusiasm 
to collect our plants for installation into 
their new winter-quarters. We gathered 
them up from everywhere: from the over- 
crowded ferneries in the dining-room win- 
dows, from the stand of plants groaning 
under their weight in the library, from the 
window shelves all over the house, even from 
the kitchen itself, to whose warmth I had 
consigned my choicest bouvardia, hibiscus, 
gardinia, etc., for fear of a cold snap. 
Then many a favorite heliotrope, pelegonium, 
and fuchsia, with slips of tender roses and 
other plants which the frosts might injure, 
were rescued from the uncertainty of their 
existence through the winter in the open 
ground, and brought into the shelter and 
protection of our new house. We potted 
them as best we could, in the absence ot 
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proper crocks, in boxes, tin cans, or what- 
ever else came handy, always being careful 
to make a hole in the bottom of whatever 
we used for proper draining, and placed over 
it a bit of crock, so that the soil might 
not work out; until the boys found time to 
make some uniform boxes from the odds 
and ends left of our building, and fit for 
nothing else. 

We now proceed to arrange our plants 
upon the shelves and benches. ‘To do this 
understandingly, one must be a sort of bot- 
anist, and know something of the habitat of 
the plants one handles, so as to give to them, 
as far as possible, the best positions to develop 
their individual peculiarities. We arrange 
them, then, with due regard to their well-known 
wants and preferences; for plants are like 
women: give them a chance to be happy 
in their surroundings, and they will repay 
you a thousand-fold. 

Knowing their wishes, then, I give the 
cacti, echevrias, crasula lacati, and suc- 


culent-leaf plants generally, the top and 
highest shelves. 


They come from desert 
lands; they love the warm sunshine. They 
have a fund of moisture in their thick, juicy 
leaves, and are not often thirsty. So up they 
go where they may be high, dry, and happy. 

But look at this maiden-hair fern (Azdan- 
tum pedatum). It is lovely. It would re- 
lieve the stiffness of those thorny cacti, with 
its gracefully drooping fronds. Shall we 
place it up there where it will be in such 
telling sight from every part of the green- 
house? Ask it. Read its answer in the 
almost transparent leaf, that a single hot 
breath will wither, in its hard, glossy, straw- 
like stem, that has no moisture in itself, but 
simply acts as a pipe to conduct the moist- 
ure from the reservoir at its feet, so neces- 
sary to its existence, to the spreading banners 
of green above them. Give it this, and it 
will thrive. Take it “ out of its sphere,” and 
it will die. So, my beauty, under the benches 
you go. There you will find, embedded in 
your native leaf mold, all the shade and 
warmth and moisture so necessary to your 
health and happiness. No doubt you would 
greatly adorn that higher sphere in which 








the cacti thrive, and be the cynosure of all 
eyes whilst your beauty lasted. But your 
triumph would be short-lived, and you would 
pay for it with all that makes life worth liv- 
ing, if not with life itself. 

We arrange the plants also with regard to 
their artistic combinations, making the effect 
of the whole greenhouse burst upon you, as 
the door is opened, as a fine picture does, 
with its high lights here, its deep shades 
there, and telling “bits” of light among the 
shadows everywhere in blooming forms. 
Massing brilliant groups of crimson coleus, 
gorgeous camelias, cape jasmines, and hibis 
cus blossoms in the center of the shelves, 
for the high light, and deepening the shade 
of the dark green leaves on either side with 
the velvety richness of the purple and dark 
chocolate hues of somber variety of coleus. 
Then blending the whole picture to softness 
and unity of tone with -the feathery foliage 
of the ferns. Of course we place the tallest 
flowers furthest back upon the benches, and 
give the little ones a chance to show what 
they can do in the front ranks; and just at 
the edge of the benches,. where they grow 
and thrive in the ever-damp sand, we have 
planted a border, on one side, of the dainty, 
drooping Kenilworth ivy, which falls like a 
graceful fringe half-way to the ground; and 
on the other, one of the fairy lycopodium, 
which completely hides the rough wood- 
work of the bench with its feathery green- 
ness. 

Beneath the benches and shelves there is 
a wealth of native beauties, flourishing as if 
they were in their wildwood homes. No 
forest jaunt so brief but that we take along 
a basket. and trowel, and bring home each 
time treasures of some sort for this depart- 
ment. Maiden-hair ferns, maiden’s tears, 
golden-backs, Woodwardia’s mosses and 
lichens, wild tulips and tiger-lilies, with the 
sweet-scented yerba buena, to give to the 
whole the aromatic breath of the forest; and 
not the least among our treasures do I prize 
this bit of pure nature that flourishes under 
the benches. 

We now come to our “center piece,” 
which is the pride of my heart. In the 
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middle of the mound prepared for it was 
placed my tree-fern (Asplenium Australis), 
and around its base were planted the other 
foreign varieties which we had, with their 
shining leaves and silver markings, their 
curious spores and graceful fronds, all min- 
gling before the winter was over into a 
mass of beauty. We planted the ground 
around their roots with the creeping lycopo- 
dium. The result of our work is a triumph 
that calls forth an exclamation of delight 
from all who enter the door. The ferns 
have found, in this cloth-top house, just ex- 
actly the temperature that suits their nature 
—warm, shaded, moist, but no dry, stifling 
heat. They have thriven accordingly, while 
the lycopodium covers, as with a fairy carpet, 
the whole mound, brick-work and all, down 
to the gravel of the walks. 

From those indestructible abominations, 
old hoop-skirts, we have made some trel- 
lises, which we have painted dark green (so 
that the plant, not the trellis, may attract 
attention), whereon to train our delicate 
vines of smilax, myrandia, etc., into artistic 
harps, lyres, and crosses. We tie the vine 
into position where we cannot twine it, with 
scarlet yarn or zephyr wool, which makes a 
pretty contrast with the dark green leaves. 
For other vines which we wish to train along 
the beams and up the rafters, so as to cover 
up the rough wood-work of the interior of 
our house, we find a tiny wire staple, about 
three-fourths of an inch long, to be of great 
use. It is used by shutter-makers, and sold 
in papers like carpet tacks, by hardware 
men. It allows one to fasten small vines in 
any position, without crushing them or 
retarding their growth, as wire or string 
attached to them would do. 

The last crowning finish to our green- 
house was contributed by our boys, who 
brought in two small toads, and installed 
them among the flowers as assistant gar- 
deners, to keep the flowers free from insects. 
At last, with the garden hose and its big rose 
nozzle we complete our work, and keep 
these “green things growing,” by giving the 
whole place a splendid watering. All florists 
advise in the watering of plants the same 





course that proves so efficacious in the train- 
ing of children when they require punish- 
ment: when you do it, do it thoroughly, 
and you won’t have to do it half so often. 
Give the plants a regular drenching every 
day or so in real warm weather. In winter, 
or wet weather, perhaps once a week may be 
often enough, watering them always when 
they need it, which time you may clearly tell 
by their being dry in pots. Always sprinkle 
them so that the water may fall on them gen- 
tly, never with a great strong stream aimed 
right at them. Water in the evening or 
early morning, zever when the sun is shining 
hot upon them. And when you do it, give 
them all plenty; a watering that overflows 
all the pots (which should have an inch of 
space left at the top unfilled with earth pur- 
posely to receive the supply), that washes all 
the dust from the leaves, soaks the sand 
benches, and drops from all the shelves. 
Then shut all the ventilators and doors, and 
let the warm steam of the evaporating 
moisture start every plant-pulse throbbing 
with the new and luxuriant growth your 
skill thus induces. One such watering will 
do your flowers more good than a dozen of 
those miserable, unsatisfying little sprinkles, 
which dampen the leaves and top and sides of 
the pot, and let you go away with the bliss- 
ful consciousness of having done your duty 
by them, leaving the mass of roots in the 
heart of the pot from which the plant life 
must come perishing of thirst in the midst 
of all your watering. 

It is well, also, about once a month, to 
water the plants with a liquid manure, made 
by adding one tablespoonful of ammonia to a 
gallon of water, taking care not to apply it to 
the leaves or plant, but only to the soil 
around its roots. Peter Henderson advises 
in this, as in other waterings, to ‘‘ water indi- 
viduals, not classes”; and when plants do not 
need it, do not give it them, on the principle 
that enough even of a good thing is enough. 

We now find the great advantage and sav- 
ing of labor it is to us to have all our plants 
in one place, where they can be given alto- 
gether, and as often as necessary, that thor- 
ough drenching they so much enjoy, instead 
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of being obliged, as heretofore, to carry water 
to a dozen different rooms, spread down 
cloths to protect the carpet, and water the 
plants so sparingly, for fear of a damaging 
overflow, that they have hardly known until 
now the luxury of a real soaking bath. 

Our work is done, and we view the result 
with delight. Hanging baskets, with all 
their varied beauties, swing here and there 
from the rafters, and the tall fronds of the 
ferns reach up from the greenery below. 
The whole thing seems to us like a work of 
enchantment when we think of the odds and 
ends, that would have gone utterly to waste, 
out of which our greenhouse has grown. 
And we are thoroughly convinced that in no 





other way can one reap so great a reward 
for the time and money expended, in all 
that makes one’s home attractive, and adds 
a refining influence to the every-day cares 
of life, than by the construction of some such 
simple house as this which we have made 
for our flowers. To many who may have 
taken the trouble to read this “plain, unvar- 
nished” article, the minute instructions here 
given with regard to the care of their flow- 
ers may seem to be unnecessary; but most 
of the hints herein contained are the result 
of knowledge gained by the writer through 
bitter experience, oftentimes entailing the 
loss of valuable plants, for the lack of just 
such simple instructions. 
Lucy UNDERWoop McCann. 





A LOGICAL 
CHAPTER IV. 


In due course of time, that is to say, after 
fifteen or twenty minutes of moderate walk- 
ing; Mr. Tilley arrived at the end of his jour- 
ney with Miss Maud, and recorded the fact 
by an extra squeeze of the hand he had cov- 
ertly obtained possession of under shelter of 
hercloak. Having accomplished this inter- 
esting feat to his own satisfaction, he opened 
the gate, bade her as tender a good-night as 
the close proximity of her mother on the 
upper step would allow, and stopping to pull 
down his hat and turn up his overcoat col- 
lar about his ears, started briskly away toward 
town. 

It is saying no more than the truth, to 
state that Mr. Tilley was in a high state of 
mental exhilaration. A delicious lightness 
lifted up his soul till his feet hardly seemed 
to touch the ground. And occasionally, as 
some peculiarly edifying recollection rose in 
his mind, a sort of tingling all-overishness 
crept into his arms and legs, with such 
demoralizing effect that he was fain to hug 
himself to keep from shouting outright. All 
this happened in the instant, however, for he 
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had hardly passed the adjoining house when 
he heard the voice of Miss Tanquary calling 
him again. Returning, he found her at the 
gate. 

“T forgot to ask you if you were com- 
ing Sunday, Harry?” she said breathless- 
ly. 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Tilley, with some 
surprise; “your brother’s at home then, 
isn’t he? I was coming Friday, as usual.” 

“JT sha’n’t be at home Friday, is the 
trouble; and if you don’t come Sunday, I 
can’t see you for a week.” 

“Well, for that matter, I can come Sun- 
day just as well, if you’re sure your brother 
won't be there to object.” 

“What makes you so afraid of my brother, 
Harry? He’s the most peaceable man in 
the world,” said Maud. 

‘Why, I ain’t afraid of him,” returned Mr. 
Tilley, “but I thought you were. I never 
saw him till to-night.” 

“You'll like him when you do know him,” 
said Maud, with some pride; “he knows so 
much. He’s real smart, Tom is. I believe 
he knows almost everything; and he’s good 
too,” she added reflectively. 
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“Is he?” responded Harry, with a men- 
tal reservation. 

“ Yes, and he tells mamma everything. O, 
she’ll tell you that he’s good. I believe it 
would worry her to death if she thought he 
did anything wrong.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said Mr. Tilley, 
cautiously. ‘It helps a man wonderfully to 
have somebody to believe in him.” 

“‘T must go in,” she interrupted. “Then 
you'll come Sunday, sure, will you? No! 
you shan’t touch me again! Now, Harry!” 

It may have been that the darkness gave 
him courage, or that a more ticklish twinge 
of the mania, before mentioned, for the in- 
stant rendered him unaccountable: but Mr. 
Tilley kissed her. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed, Harry, 
to treat me that way,” said Maud, blushing. 

“Why, perhaps I would,” said Mr. Tilley, 
“if I’d stopped to think about it. I will this 
time, though,” and he kissed her again. 

“Maud!” called her mother, opening the 
front door. 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Maud, “I’m 


coming.” 
“Good night,” said Mr. Tilley, in a tender 


whisper, as she ran up the steps. He stood 
and watched her till the door had closed, and 
then, as the contrast and a sense of loneli- 
ness crept over him, sighed weightily and 
moved slowly down the street. 

Mr. Thomas Tanquary, keeping his ap- 
pointment in front of the Bartlett hotel, at five 
minutes of eight o’clock found his resources 
exhausted, and his patience considerably 
tried. He had counted the bottles in the 
drug-store window on the corner, and taken 
comprehensive stock in each contiguous dis- 
play, until floored by the unknown possibili- 
ties of an underwear-and-corset house in the 
eastern end of the block. He had com- 
mented with critical, if not altogether appre- 
ciative, judgment on the relative charms of 
the fair throng who were passing into the 
theaters. He had kickeda stray dog off the 
sidewalk, in the effort to warm his feet; and 
then, finding even this pall upon him, had 
fallen to inscribing his name, with his finger, 
in large-sized capitals on the opaque surface 





left by his breath on the corner drug-store 
window. Stepping back to observe the effect 
of a peculiarly elaborate flourish, his eye was 
caught by the sight of two young females ad- 
vancing towards him from the darkness, and 
he suddenly stopped. 

“Hello!” he said softly to himself, 
“there’s something; I wonder if it talks?” 

Lounging back into the shadow, he gave 
a short, prefatory cough, that to the young 
ladies was full of thoughtful suggestion of 
his willingness to form an acquaintance; and 
he had just added something more seductive 
in the nature of a whistle, when he observed 
Mr. Tilley also advancing from the shadow 
in the rear. 

The effect on the young ladies was instan 
taneous ; and the added dignity with which 
they swept by him, together with the scorn- 
ful elevation of their sensitive noses, so con- 
vulsed Mr. Tanquary with merriment that 
he knocked all the breath out of Mr. Tilley 
slapping him on the back, as he came to 
greet him. 

‘“Where’s the other man? where’s Thom- 
masson?” said Mr. Tilley, when he got his 
breath. 

“¢ O, his girl lives clear out in the Addition, 
and he had to start early so as to get her here 
on time. He'll meet us by the time we get 
the others.” 

“Others?” said Mr. Tilley, faintly ; ‘‘ what 
others?” 

“Why, the girls, to be sure. You didn’t 
suppose we were goin’ alone, did you?” 

““Why! do girls go to the Concert Gar- 
den?” asked Mr. Tilley. 

Mr. Tanquary drew him under the lamp- 
post, and looked at him with a gaze that 
gradually changed to one of mingled pity 
and contempt. ‘ Well, you are the softest 
that ever I saw,” he said finally. ‘‘ Of course 
they do—some of ’em. You wouldn’t want 
to take your own sister there, perhaps; but 
if you get somebody else’s sister, it’s all right. 
Come or, this is the place,” said Mr. Tan- 
quary, five minutes later, and Mr. Tilley look- 
ing at the house, felt much as if it were a 
cage containing a class of dangerous wild 
beasts, which he was called upon to enter. 
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‘¢T—I say—hold on a minute!” he said, 
backing precipitately out through the front 
gate. “Tell me about them. How many 
girls are there?” 

“OQ, come along, you needn’t be afraid of 
‘em. There’s only two; and the one you'll 
go with is a real little thing—for her age.” 

** But w-what shall I say to her? I don’t 
know her,” said Mr. Tilley, in a perspiration. 

‘Say nothin’ !” said Mr. Tanquary. ‘She 
talks so fast herself you won’t have a show 
to get a word in edgeways. O, she'll make 
it lively enough.” 

**T—I guess I won’t go to-night,” said Mr. 
Tilley, faintly, “I don’t feel well exactly, 
I~ 

“No you don’t,” said Mr. Tanquary, kind- 
ly but firmly. ‘I didn’t bring you up here 
to take one of them girls off my hands to 
let you get off like that”; and before Mr. 
Tilley could enter a protest, much less resist, 
he had collared him, dragged him up the 
front steps, and held him there while he rang 
the bell on the door. 

‘Brace up,” he added in a whisper, as 


the Chinaman led them into the parlor, 


“they'll be here ina minute. I'll tell you 
now what their names are, so you won’t get 
"em mixed. The big one’s name is Fannie, 
and the little one’s isIda. You're to go with 
Ida—and—O, yes—don’t be alarmed if you 
find ’em pretty lively—you understand—for 
they don’t mean anything by it—it’s only their 
way.” 

“O, of course not,” said Mr. Tilley, with a 
ghastly attempt at a smile, but trembling un- 
der the sublime responsibility of the under- 
taking. “O, I like them lively.” 

“They'll suit you then,” said Mr. Tan- 
quary, reassuringly. 

“T hope they will,” echoed Mr. Tilley; 
and he sincerely did. 

At this moment there was a commotion 
something like a whirlwind in the hall, ac- 
companied by a sound somewhere between 
a squeal and a giggle. 

‘“* They’re comin’,” said Thomas. 

‘TI hear them,” said Mr. Tilley, invol- 
untarily retreating behind a chair. 

The next instant the door flew open, and 





the two young ladies burst into the apart- 
ment, bringing a portion of the whirlwind with 
them. They were about seventeen and nine- 
teen, respectively; wore long, tight-fitting 
ulster cloaks and derby hats, and if it were not 
that their hairhung down their backs in a long, 
single braid, from behind they would not 
have been distinguishable from men. Both 
sheared their frontlets just above their eyes, 
and modeled them after the seductive style 
known as the “straight bang.” The young- 
er had smaller features than her sister, and a 
suspicion of an up-cast in her nose. But her 
great peculiarity lay in her voice, which was 
of a breathless variety that carried the impres- 
sion that she never started on a conversa- 
tion, but began in the middle of it. But as 


there were so few stops after she once did 


begin to talk, this feeling may have been a 
mere error of judgment resulting from the 
mistake. 

“Yes, you're a nice one, you are, Tom Tan- 
quary, to come after a girl, ain’t you?” she 
said, as soon as she seteyesonhim. “Here 
Fannie and me’ve been ready for an hour, 
and you just got here now. And where’s the 
fellow you were going to bring me, too? 
Do you suppose I want to go tagging along 
after you and Fan when I know you'd rather 
be alone. You’re a—Oh—” 

This last exclamation came from catching 
a sudden glimpse of Mr. Tilley behind the 
chair. 

“Are you run down?” said Tom. “Be- 
fore you change the stops, let me introduce 
my friend Mr. Tilley. ‘Tilley, this is Miss 
Ida Miller that I told you about, and this 
is her sister Fannie.” 

Mr. Tilley blushed and bowed, and Mr. 
Tanquary looked at his watch. 

“We are late,” he said, apologetically. 
“Hasn’t Hank been here?” 

“No,” said the elder Miss Miller; ‘who'd 
he go after?” 

‘¢Clara.” 

“There’s no use of our waiting far him 
here then,” said the younger sister, positive- 
ly. “It'll take him two hours to walk in 
from there, if he’s with her. I’m agoing to 
start. Come on, Mr. Tilley.” 
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“Well, we'll walk up in that direction,” 
said Tom. ‘It won't take us far out of our 
“way.” 

The procession was soon under way, and 
meeting the tardy couple, they all proceeded 
to the Concert Garden, where Mr. Tanquary, 
assuming the lead, with some difficulty found 
places for them together at a table in the first 
balcony. 

“Now,” he said, as he beckoned to a 
waiter, “what shall I order? Beer all 
around?” 

“For us, of course,” said Henry. 
Tilley, do you take beer?” 

Mr. Tilley, in the depths of his own heart, 
had considerable misgivings as to his pow- 
ers for the assimilation of beer; but as there 
was a smothered suspicion in his mind that 
they would laugh at him if he refused, he 
answered immediately, with great show of 
willingness : 

“Of course, I was going to suggest beer 
myself.” 

“Six beers,” said Thomas, authoritatively, 
to the waiter. 


“Mr. 


“Not much of a crowd,” said Miss Ida, 


contemptuously. ‘There’s four, five, six ta- 
bles vacant on this floor alone; why the last 
time we were here it was so full that I had to 
sit on Tom’s lap.” 

“It’s early yet,” said Thomas; “wait an 
hour.” 

“Why you haven’t touched your beer, Mr. 
Tilley,” said Ida. “Isn’t it good?” 

“Fine,” returned Mr. Thomas Tanquary. 

“ Bully,” said Mr. Thommasson. 

“Don’t you like it?” presisted Ida. 

“Ye—yes. O, yes,” said Mr. Tilley. 
“But I—I wasn’t very thirsty.” 

“You don’t think it’s wrong, do you, Mr. 
Tilley?” saidIda. ‘Everybody drinks beer.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Miss Dolliver, the 
third young lady. 

“Of course,” chimed in her sister. 

“If you will drink with me, I shall be hap- 
py to,” said Mr. Tilley, with great hardi- 
hood. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Ida. And in spite 
of his inward misgivings, Mr. Tilley gulped 
down a major portion of the glass. 





During this interesting conversation, and 
indeed ever since the first meeting of Miss 
Fannie Miller with the young lady who had 
come with Mr. Thommasson, there had been 
a running fire of whispers and giggles be- 
tween the two, the outward evidences of the 
imparting of a most important secret by Miss 
Clara, concerning her brother, whowas known 
to be a devoted and ardent admirer of Miss 
Fannie’s. 

“You don’t know what he said about 
you,” she added, in an audible whisper. 

“What?” said Miss Fanny, blushing. 

“OQ, he said you danced better than any 
one there, and that he’d rather waltz with 
you than any one in the world; and when 
I told him you were coming to-night with 
Mr. Tanquary, he made such a fool of him- 
self. Fretted and fussed, and got so cross 
that we couldn’t live in the house with him. 
It’s all your fault, too, for encouraging him so. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

At this, Miss Fannie blushed redder than 
before, and Mr. Tanquary swelled with con- 
scious pride. For be it known that Mr. 
Tanquary also aspired to the affections of 
Miss Fannie Miller, and took to himself no 
little credit for having driven his rival from 
the field. 

‘And O, he’s so jealous,” continued Miss 
Clara, in the same whisper, “that we’re all 
of us frightened to death for fear he’d catch 
Tom out some night and hurt him terribly.” 

Mr. Tanquary’s mouth dropped scorn- 
fully. 

“You tell your brother,” he said grimly, 
“to let me catch Aim outside, and I’ll—wipe 
the street with him. Jealous, is he? 
Humph!” 

Miss Fannie laughed gleefully. 

“Aha! Listening, were you? Listeners 
never hear any good of themselves. Don't 
mind her, Tom,” she added, in a whisper. 

“Jealous?” said Mr. Thommasson, not 
catching the conversation—“who’s jealous, 
Fannie?” 

“She might well be, the way Tom cuts 
up,” said Clara. 

“You ought to have seen him to-night, 
and you’d have thought so,” returned Henry. 
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“And not only that, but it was a married 
woman, too. I thought I never was going 
to get him away.” 

‘So that’s what made you so late, was it?” 
said Miss Fannie, reproachfully, while Clara 
hastened to assure her that er brother never 
would have done such a thing—never. 

“And I saw him squeeze her hand,” said 
Henry. 

Miss Miller looked still more reproach- 
fully at Tom, and Miss Clara was apparently 
struck dumb with amazement. 

“JT don’t know as I blame him, though,” 
added Henry; “for she’s pretty as a peach.” 

As the conversation which followed dealt 
chiefly with a recapitulation of the supper at 
Mrs. Butterfield’s, and a somewhat glowing 


eulogy of her charms by Mr. Thothmasson, it | 


would be but tedious to reproduce it here. 
Suffice it to say, that, influenced thereby, and 
further persuaded by the whispered insinua- 
tion of Miss Dolliver, Miss Miller grew some- 
what cold in her treatment of Mr. Tanquary, 
and even encouraged Mr. Tilley, who, stimu- 
lated by the beer, had become very sociable; 
and from this it may be gathered that it was 
not long before Mr. Tanquary retired within 
himself in a very moody and disgusted 
state indeed. 

“You didn’t believe what Hank said to- 
night, did you, Fannie?” said Mr. Tanquary, 
as, after leaving the Garden, they neared 
the young lady’s house. “Didn’t you know 
he was only fooling you?” 

“T know that somebody’s been fooling me 
—somewhere,” said Miss Miller, with some 
emphasis and an affectation of light indiffer- 
ence. 

“O, well,” said Tom, brusquely. “If 
that’s the case, that let’s me out entirely. 
Good night.” 

“Why, Tom!” said Miss Miller, her heart 
sinking somewhat within her, “what is the 
matter? I haven’t done anything.” 

“O no!” echoed Tom, hysterically, with 
a fine affectation of irony. “You haven’t 
done anything, O no. You’re all right. 
Only six weeks spent in running after you 
like a blamed fool. Only used up twenty- 
seven dollars in taking you to parties, It 





ain’t nothin’ that I get chucked higher than 
a kite for a fellow like Jim Dolliver. It 
ain’t nothin’ that I placed my affections on 
you, and thought you were honest in likin’ 
me. O no! it ain’t nothin’ at all,” and Mr. 
Tanquary choked. 

“T am sure, Tom, I did not mean to hurt 
your feelings,” said Miss Fannie, with con- 
trite confusion. “I am very sorry.” 

“Sorry!” interrupted Mr. Tanquary, sar- 
castically; ‘sorry when you’re going back to 
Jim Dolliver—and Tilley. Let me tell you, 
though, before I go, that you never’ll find 
any one who will deny himself for your affec- 
tion as I have done. I am sorry, Miss 
Miller, that I have ever bothered you. Good 
night.” 

“There’s money saved on it, anyway,” he 
thought grimly, as he walked away with Mr. 
Tilley. His grief was yet so new to him 
that he hardly realized its strength. But as 
it wore upon him, he found its pain so press- 
ing that he was fain to seek some immediate 
means of distracting his attention. Return- 
ing to the Garden, he called for further 
liquor; and an hour later, when Mr. Tilley 
deposited him on his doorstep and rang the 
bell, he was so drunk he had to be car- 
ried up the steps. 


CHAPTER V. 


There are new days now in California. 
The warm, misty spring, around which so 
much of poetical haze still lingers, has given 
place to the sharper, more prosaic maturity 
of summer; the picturesque mining camps 
have passed away; the occasional cabins 
on the hillsides and in the cajions are de- 
serted and empty; the long lines of flume 
are broken down and abandoned; the tun- 
nels have grown dilapidated and mossy; the 
snap of the teamster’s whip and the more fa- 
tal crack of the pistol are no longer heard; 
the traditional miner works no more the water- 
worn claims, nor shocks the “tender-foot” 
with the vividness of his flannels and his law- 
less freedom from conventionality. The 
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days of gold have reached their twilight, and 
in this twilight the glitter is all gone. The 
colors now are all subdued; but among the 
practical, serious, humdrum quiet of this new 
life are many beautiful symphonies in gray. 

The ‘“’forty-niner” has not perpetuated 
himself. He was a grand figure in early 
California history, and in those days he was 
a giant. But to-day he is no more; and like 
the giant, he lives only in the recollection 
of a generous fancy. He was strong and 
rugged; but his battle was with society, and 
civilization is invincible. 

The grass creeping over the deserted 
claims has largely hid the unsightly rents 
and huge piles of rock that marked the place 
of these old mining battles; and even so, 


conventionality has wrapped around the old’ 


miner a veil of softening influences that hides 
completely his stronger, early personality. 
Yet here and thére, through the grass, a ledge 
of white quartz still crops out, and in some 
places the ground sluicing has been too deep 
not to have left indefaceable marks on the 
miner’s character. He is not altogether 
happy under these new restraints. His col- 
lar hurts him and his coat is too tight. He 
lives in cities, and has pleasant homes. But 
he clings to his old pipe, and dreams furtively 
of the days when he sat before his cabin, and 
dozed in the sunshine to the music of the 
birds. 

Mr. Tanquary was one of these socially 
reformed pioneers. He had had his long 
days of work, and had acquired a reasonable 
competence. He had married in early days; 
and while his wife was blessed with a temper 
worthy of a Xantippe, the happy-go-lucky 
philosophy acquired during his nomadic life 
served him in such stead as to prevent her 
making his existence anything more than 
lively. 

But on this morning, as he sat in the din- 
ing-room before the fire, he was more than 
usually meditative. In their matrimonial 
differences, Mrs. Tanquary had ever pointed 
out to him the nobility of their son’s charac- 
ter as the one thing that had upheld her in 
her trying existence with him, and Tom’s re- 
turn home drunk on the preceding evening 





had produced an outburst that had forced 
him (even callous as he was) to be reflect- 
ive. 

Finally he stopped reading, looked up 
thoughtfully, squared his chest, and said 
slowly, as he folded his paper across his knee: 

“Tt ’pears to me that I recollect when I 
was just wild to run with the boys myself, 
and hev a little spree. If anybody hed 
blowed me up for it, or said that it was wrong, 
I think it ed a riled mea little. But what 
a case I was!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tanquary, who had come 
in unobserved, “a thoroughly disreputable 
case, if ever there was one. I should think, 
though, Mr. Tanquary, that you were old 
enough to know better now.” 

“What’s'the matter now, Maria?” said Mr. 
Tanquary, unconscious that he had spoken 
out loud. 

“ Nothing,” rejoined that lady, with a pa- 
tient smile. ‘You have done nothing, of 
course. I know that, William. Of course 
there was no reason in my saying what I did; 
certainly not.” 

“Why, my dear—” began Mr. Tanquary. 

“Dear!” interrupted his wife, with a scorn- 
ful sniff; “‘ yes, William, I know how dear. 
You need not speak of that.” 

‘Well, well, Maria,” said Mr. Tanquary, 
“don’t get mad about a little thing like that. 
I didn’t know that I said anything to hurt 
you.” 

“Probably not,” said Mrs. Tanquary, cheer- 
fully. “I understand what you mean. Of 
course you never know when you hurt my 
feelings. Of course not.” 

“Why, Maria, I wasn’t thinking about you 
at all. I was just thinking about old times 
and the boys, and it came to me what good 
times they used to have. How could I hurt 
your feelings?” 

“There, that will do, William,” said Mrs. 
Tanquary, with an air of Christian resignation. 
“Tf you hadn’t spoken of it, there would have 
been nothing said about it. Such feelings 
between married people, in my opinion, are 
much better left alone. It was not that my 
feelings in the matter were hurt, but that 


what you said reflected on our son. It was 
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enough to bear that Tom should come home 
in that fearful state; and yet I have been 
obliged to hear his own father say that he 
approved of such behavior. I knew he 
never got it from me, William. ‘There, don’t 
speak of it again.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Tanquary; “as I 
don’t know what you're driving at, I won’t 
mention it again.” 

“Well, I should hope you wouldn't,” re- 
joined Mrs. Tanquary. 

“And honest, Maria, I wasn’t sayin’ a 
word about Tom,” continued her husband, 
pleasantly. 

“You didn’t say anything about Tom!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tanquary, catching her breath 
in well-assumed astonishment. ‘‘ You didn’t 
say anything about Tom! But of course 
you have told he truth, Mr. Tanquary, and 
I was mistaken. No, you didn’t say anything 
about Tom; O no, of course not! It wasn’t 
you!” 

“T thought you wasn’t going to say any- 
thing more about it, Maria,” said her hus- 
band. 


“Nor am I,” said Mrs. Tanquary, with a 
sort of solemn giggle. 
forced my conversation upon anybody; and 
I am certain, Mr. Tanquary, that I shall not 


“*T am sure I never 


force it upon you. I did not ask you to 
marry me, William; but Iam sure that I have 
never neglected my duty by you as a wife. 
I have always felt that it required great for- 
titude and forbearance to live with any man; 
but I never thought that my husband would 
ever tell me to my face that my conversa- 
tion was not wanted. But I will not say any- 
thing. I will not complain. I will do my 
duty. I will keep still, even if it kills me!” 
and Mrs. Tanquary gave a subdued, hysteri- 
cal sob. 

“My God, Maria!” exclaimed Mr. Tan- 
quary, driven to desperation, “I didn’t mean 
that at all. Because I used to run with the 
boys in the old times, it’s no reason that I 
should look easy at Tom for doing it. You 
hadn’t ought to find anything to get mad at 
in that.” 

The entrance of Maud at this moment 
gave a new turn to Mrs. Tanquary’s somewhat 





uncertain temper, and she allowed herself 
to be quieted a little; and finally sat down 
with her work in a sepulchral and injured 
silence, while Maud, in a burst of affection, 
threw her arms around her father’s neck, and 
seated herself in his lap. 

“ Keerful, Maudie, keerful,” said Mr. ‘Tan- 
quary, in awhisper. ‘The old lady’s a little 
off this morning, and she don’t always 
approve of these little shows of affection. 
What a comfort ye are to me, though, 
Maudie!” he added slowly. ‘What would 
I do without you?” 

“What is it, papa? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing, little one, except that the old 
lady’s been lovin’ this morning, and it’s kind 
of broke me up.” I suppose, though, she is 
cut up about Tom, and that’s what makes 
her so lively. It is kind of hard on her, to 
be sure, but the boy’ll ‘get over it. Let him 
get married and settle down, and that'll be 
the end of it. I tell you, Maudie, it’s the 
duty of every nice girl to find some young 
fallow she can love, and then look after him. 
I’m sorry Tom ain’t steadier, and more like— 
well, like that young fellow that comes here so 
much to see you—what do you call him?-- 
Tilley? But I guess at heart there ain’t 
anything worse in him than there is in your 
man. But I'll tell you what it is, Maudie, 
whether you marry this man or some other 
one, don’t you lavish on him your affections 
in the way your estimable mother does. _ It’s 
sometimes struck me that old Solomon hed 
somebody like her in mind when he wrote 
that proverb about ‘him thet he loveth, he 
chasteneth’; he hed three wives, you know, 
and if they was all like Maria, I can judge 
that they lashed him round pretty lively. 
But how is it about this young ‘Tilley fellow ? 
Ho! hold up your head, I want to see you. 
You needn’t be ashamed of it, girl, if you do 
like him. What, crying? Why, what have 
I said now?” 

But Maud, with her head on her father’s 
shoulder, was sobbing hysterically, and did 
not answer. ‘There were two reasons for her 
doing in this way. ‘Tom had always been to 
her a model of all that was good and manly. 
She had believed, with her mother, that he 
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was a shining light among the young fellows 
of his age, and he had so carefully concealed 
the traces of his excesses as to thoroughly 
deceive them both. She had been proud of 
him, and perhaps it was the blow to this 
pride, more than anything else, that affected 
her, in finding that there was a flaw in his 
character. She had not mingled much in 
society, and hearing only her mother’s dia- 
tribes on temperance and virtue, had come 
to attach an over-sense of wrong to the use 
of liquor. Indeed, so puritanical had been 
her bringing up on this subject, that Tom’s 
weakness seemed to her an almost unp4rdon- 
able sin. She had brooded over it all night, 
and the more she thought the more wicked 
did the offense become ; and in the morning 
she was still nervous and unstrung from her 
consideration of the case. But there was an 
undercurrent, too, that helped the matter 
along. Mrs. Tanquary, alert to the fullest 
sense of maternal duty, had watched the last 
interview of Maud with Mr. Tilley, and had 
been a witness of their affectionate parting. 
She had met Maud at the door with an 


expression of her sentiments as to the propri- 
ety of young girls allowing liberties to gentle- 
men to whom they were not engaged. She 
had liberally enlarged on the enormity of 
the offense, and with and without opportu- 
nity had nagged and worried the poor child 


till she was almost beside herself with 
shame. 

Now, however, Mrs. Tanquary felt called 
on to adda word of comfort to her husband’s 
efforts at consolation, and did so by remind- 
ing Maud that it was not alone she that was 
overcome by this trial; that her affliction was 
nothing to the damper that had come over 
her mother’s spirits; that she must rémem- 
ber that these continued troubles were but 
the fate of all womankind, and especially of 
mothers, who must expect nothing through 
life but such besetting trials, and must recon- 
cile themselves to bear up under them with 
such fortitude and patience as might be in 
them. These restoratives, not serving to 
lessen the hysterical nature of Maud’s grief, 
her mother further counseled her to know 
her weakness, and be warned by it. That, 





though by her present vacillating and frivo- 
lous conduct she was greatly endangering a 
happy future with any man, yet that some- 
time she would probably so far forget: her- 
self as to be married ; and that if she were 
married, she would probably in time become 
a mother; and that in that case she hoped 
she would remember the sorrow and anguish 
that come of having ungrateful children ; and 
with tears in her eyes, begged her to try and 
engender that spirit of Christian duty which 
alone had enabled her to go on silently with 
her life, she being crushed all the time by the 
unfeeling and unsympathetic conduct of her 
family; and that she might profit by her 
mother’s example, that she need not, like her, 
go down to anearly grave, a victim of a hus- 
band’s tyranny; and further, she even ex- 
pressed a faint hope that her expected death 
would leave before her misguided but forgiv- 
en—yes, fully forgiven—husband a monu- 
mental character that would ever bea lesson 
to him, and perhaps teach him to respect, in 
some degree, thereafter the lovely character 
of woman. 

But Maud seeming to grow worse, rather 
than to improve under this treatment, Mrs. 
Tanquary turned her attention to her hus- 
band. 

“Can you stand all this, William?” she 
asked, in a sepulchral voice, laying down her 
work and turning toward him. 

“Well, it ain’t over-easy, Maria,” respon¢ 
ed Mr. Tanquary; “ but I’m keepin’ my tem- 
per down the best that I can.” 

“There, papa,” interposed Maud, in a whis- 
per, “let me go up-stairs, if it is only to keep 
peace in the family.” 

* All right, Maudie,” said her father affec- 
tionately. “Only take that warning your 
dear mother giv you, and if you ever get 
married, don’t be like her. I'll tell you 
what it is, little one, you never ken be happy 
if you don’t make your husband happy; and 
again I say, Maudie, don’t be too hard on 
him.” 

With this advice, Mr. Tanquary kissed 
Maud affectionately, and set her on her feet, 
when she at once left the room and went 
quickly to her own chamber, where, closing 
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the door, she cast herself full-length on the 
lounge, and cried very much. 

Then as she became calmer, she began to 
think. The affair with Mr. Tilley was not 
hard for her to settle in her mind. If her 
mother was right—and she had no reason to 
think she was not—Mr. Tilley must have 
much the same contempt for her that her 
mother had. I think she really cared for 
Mr. Tilley; and so caring, it was not difficult 
for her to form the conclusion that she must 
hold him more at a distance if she would keep 
his respect, and this she determined to do. 

“T wish that he’d asked me, though,” 
she said, gulping down her tears. 

Then, having made up her mind on this 
point, she corfimenced to think of her broth- 
er. It was no simple or easy matter to set- 
tle in her mind. She had got beyond the 
bitterness of the first thought of his fault, 
and felt less inclined to be harsh in passing 
judgment on him. He was still asleep in 
his room across the hall. She could hear 
his heavy breathing as she listened. What 
should she say to him when he awoke? 
To do some- 


How should she greet him? 
thing for him—that was the vague wish in 
her heart ; but what to do, that was another 
question. 

She cast about her for some one to whom 


she could go for sympathy and advice. Her 
father was the first who suggested himself to 
her; but she remembered that he had been 
inclined to treat the matter somewhat lightly 
in the few words she had had with him that 
morning, and she hesitated; and then, too, 
it was not at all sure that she would be able 
to see him alone. Opening the door, she 
stood for a moment and listened; there came 
floating up through the stairway a shrill solo 
with various modulations of querulousness, 
that evidenced that her mother was still re- 
curring to her original theme with appar- 
ently undiminished -vigor. 

She went back into her chamber and 
closed the door. Evidently there was noth- 
ing to be gained in that quarter. Her father 
had his hands full while he was in the house, 
and it did not even suggest itself to her to 
seek her mother’s confidence. And yet she 





still felt the longing for some one to go to 
with her trouble, and the feminine desire for 
comfort and support. If Harry would only 
come! But then, she had just determined 
to keep him at a distance. Finally her 
thoughts settled on Mrs. Butterfield as one 
who would give her counsel. She knew 
that Mrs. Butterfield had a warm corner for 
her in her heart, and that she had displayed 
no little interest at various times in Tom him- 
self. To whom, then, could she more fitly 
take her troubles than to Mrs. Butterfield? 

Her resources were so slender that it did 
not take her long to make up her mind. 
She got up from the lounge, straightened her 
dress, paused before the glass to arrange her 
hair, and pat her eyes with her handkerchief ; 
and smiled at herself, in a watery way, to see 
how far she could hide the traces of her 
tears by this device, before going out onto 
the street. Slipping on her cloak and hat, 
she went quietly down-stairs, and passed out 
of the house without attracting her mother’s 
attention. 

But as she neared her objective destina- 
tion, she walked slower and become less 
confident. It was not a pleasant thing— 
this she had come to tell Mrs. Butterfield. 
It made her cheeks burn even to think of 
Tom’s disgrace, and she questioned in her 
mind whether it was really right for her to 
make this thing known outside the family. 
But her indecision conquered, and she final- 
ly went into the house. There was no one 
but Mrs. Butterfield at home, and she, not 
expecting company at that hour, was just 
preparing to do a little sweeping, when 
Maud’s coming interrupted her. She had 
barely time to whisk things into order when 
she recognized her visitor. 

“Q, it’s you, is it?” she said laughing. 
“Tf I’d known who it was I wouldn’t have 
hid my broom. One has to _ pretend 
not to do anything in San Francisco, 
or people wouldn’t think you were fashion- 
able. I guess I won’t finish it now, though. 
Come up-stairs, and I can talk to you while 
I do up my work there.” 

If it had been hard for Maud to think of 
telling Mrs. Butterfield before, the difficulty 
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now seemed redoubled. The little woman 
rattled on impulsively as usual, and Maud 
found herself discussing all sorts of things, 
without apparent opportunity to broach the 
real subject of her visit. The two families 
were on such terms of intimacy that her 
running in in this way excited no comment 
on Mrs. Butterfield’s part, till, noticing a 
somewhat unusual quietness in her guest, 
and perhaps a little of the wistful inquiry in 
her eyes, she stopped suddenly, and said a 
little more earnestly: 

‘What it it, Maud? 
me anything?” 

Maud looked at her tremblingly but in 
silence, and her lips began to quiver. Mrs. 
Butterfield put her arm around her, and 
drew her down on the edge of the bed. 
They were both so interested that they did 
not hear the street door open and a slow step 
come up the stairs. 

“Tell me all about it, Maud,” said Mrs. 
Butterfield. 


Did you want to ask 


“There isn’t much to tell, Dollie—only I 
wanted to talk to you about Tom. I—he 
has got into a little trouble, and I felt some- 
how that I could talk to you about it more 
freely than I could to papa or mamma. 
Mamma is so nervous, you know, and papa— 
well, Dollie, he’s a.man, and don’t under- 
stand.” 

The slow footsteps came nearer, the carpet 
deadening theirsound. Atthe chamber door 
they stopped, and their author stood look- 
ing into the room. It was Mr. Butterfield. 
The twowomen had their backs toward him, 
and did not notice him. For the moment 
he stood bewildered. He had expected to 
find Mrs. Butterfield alone, and Maud’s 
presence discomfited him. Then he caught 
Tom’s name as the women talked. It 


startled him into activity. Stepping quietly 
back, he ensconced himself behind the half- 
opened door, and bending forward with his 
ear turned to the crack, began to listen 





attentively to what was said within. 
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AN EASTER WISH. 


Two flowers are of all most richly blessed, 
In deeper meaning clad than all beside: 
The sacred bloom whose snowy petals hide 
A heart so pure that there, a willing guest, 
The Holy Dove sits brooding on its nest; 
And that fair emblem of the Crucified, 
That wears the halo, and the mocking pride 
Of purple, shows the thorny crown that pressed: 
His brow, the nails that tore his hands and feet, 
The cruel hammers, and the blood-drops poured 
From side and limb. May both these flowers meet 
A likeness, friend, in thee—the Dove accord. 
The perfect peace, and all thy life be sweet 
With faithful service for thy Risen Lord. 
CHARLES S. GREENE, 
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A 


Less than twenty years ago the name and 
enterprise of Ridgeley Greathouse, or “Ridge,” 
as he was familiarly called, constituted sub- 
jects of much public attention throughout 
this coast, and became the topic of more 
than ordinary interest upon the Atlantic 
side during the hight of the war period, on 
account of his desperate and disloyal de- 
signs, and the action of the Government at 
Washington, together with his own extraor- 
dinary escape from its clutches. He had, in 
conjunction with others as bold and disloyal 
as himself, or as desperate, engaged in a well- 
planned conspiracy to put afloat upon the 
Pacific Ocean, to prey upon American com- 
merce and commit depredation upon the 
high seas, one or more cruisers, commissioned 
as were the Confederate Sumter and Florida, 
and the more famous Alabama; he had, in 
common with two of his fellow-conspirators, 
been betrayed and informed upon by two 
others of the number, and with them ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment and heavy fines ; 
had, equally with one of these, been released 
by order of the United States District Court 
of California, after having served only a few 
months of his sentence, upon the general 
pardoning proclamation of President Lin- 
coln—the other having been sooner granted 
a special pardon by the President, through 
the interposition of powerful friends in Eng- 
land; but he had been subsequently, and 
alone of the three, rearrested, conveyed East in 
double irons, under military guard, from this 
State, and lodged in the strong and dreaded 
Government war-prison of Fort Lafayette, in 
New York harbor, from which it was his re- 
markable fortune and curious distinction, out 
of the large number confined in those dun- 
geons during the war, to have made his escape, 
and his way out of the country beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Federal authority, although 
proclaimed, hunted, and, with a large reward 
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NOTABLE ESCAPE. 


upon his head, everywhere advertised and 
watched for. It was in this manner, and 
for these exploits, that he became an object 
of uncommon public interest, and in such 
wise distinguished. 

Ridgeley Greathouse was of Virginia and 
Kentucky stock, the younger of three broth- 
ers of the name once widely and favorably 
known in northern California, southern Ore- 
gon, and in the eastern portion of Washing- 
ton Territory and in southern Idaho, as very 
successful business men, packers, traders, 
stage-owners, mail-contractors, and bankers. 
His elder brothers, Henry and George 
Greathouse, had preceded Ridge to this 
coast, and earned the reputation of shrewd, 
acute, active, enterprising, thorough, sound, 
solid, and honorable men in every calling 
they engaged in. Years of unvarying suc- 
cess and sagacity in their various enterprises 
and pursuits, with careful accumulation of 
profits and earnings, had made them com- 
paratively wealthy, and established them as 
trustworthy men in every business relation. 
They were as prompt and as conscientious 
in the performance of every obligation as 
they were cautious and studious in their 
manifold transactions. Their success induc- 
ed Ridge also to seek his fortune upon this 
coast, and few young men ever came to it 
equally or better qualified. He was natur- 
ally bright, and of quick, comprehensive in- 
tellect, with a frank, manly, prepossessing 
face, and singularly winning manners. His 
clear-cut, handsome features, beaming with 
the sparkle of his lustrous, large blue eyes, 
and the firm set of his finely formed mouth 
and chin, betokened intelligence and pluck, 
while the symmetry of his form, and his 
grace of action combined, wrought that ele- 
gance of appearance and that charm of 
person which so readily attract and capti- 
vate to win acquaintance and mold warm 
friendship. ‘To these endowments of nature 
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he added the cultivated qualtities of an ac- 
complished gentleman, and in every society 
and among every class he possessed the 
happy faculty of adapting himself to the 
surroundings and circumstances; so that 
wherever he happened, or with whomsoever, 
he was equally at home and agreeably ‘re- 
garded. But it was as business man that he 
excelled. Keen, bold, and gifted with the 
ability to instantly perceive and adroitly 
grasp whatever of advantage there was in a 
proposition or bargain, he had also the cun- 
ning and judgment, and the determination 
or daring, to push forward or drive through, 
to the utmost limit of accomplishment, any 
project or undertaking he embarked in, with- 
out apparent care of risk by moriey loss or 
fear of personal consequences. 

Before the breaking out of the Civil War, 
the brothers had established a banking 
house in Yreka, of which George was the 
nominal head and resident manager. Ridge 


was associated with him in conducting the 
business, and Henry gave his time and at- 
tention more to staging and other outside 


operations. It was peculiar of the brothers 
that, although they were each and all so 
prompt and careful and exact in their busi- 
ness matters with others, between them- 
selves their money capital was as common 
stock—free to the one and the other at 
pleasure, without accountability further than 
the mere memorandum to show the draft; 
and similarly were all their possessions and 
profits regarded in common. No misunder- 
standing, dispute, or quarrel ever occurred 
between them; and in the event of a losing 
investment by either, the loss was sustained 
without captious remark or cavil by the 
other brothers. In this fraternal spirit of 
kindliness and forbearance their business 
transactions had always been conducted. A 
chief source of profit in the banking business 
was the purchase of gold-dust in Yreka 
and its transportation to San Francisco, 
which generally included insurance charges. 
Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s express was the only 
organization which engaged in the transpor- 
tation of treasure; and though the charges, 
with insurance added, were comparatively 





low, in the carrying of considerable amounts 
there could be saved, or made as profit, 
a very handsome percentage. But it was 
very hazardous to send or carry gold-dust 
or coin by any other means, because of 
the danger of robbery by highwaymen, or 
“road agents,” who infested every road and 
trail, and with their accomplices or pals in 
the various towns and mining camps, main- 
tained sharp watch of every large shipment. 
Bent on securing this large aggregate profit 
to the bank, Ridge Greathouse resolved to 
pay no tribute to Wells, Fargo, & Co., but to 
add it to the banking account of profit and 
loss. Accordingly, he regularly carried the 
treasure himself—gold-dust and coin—to 
and from San Francisco during the years he 
continued in banking. These long, tedious, 
and perilous trips were made through the 
wild and sparsely inhabited country between 
Yreka and Red Bluff, by the old stage route 
or pack-trails over Scott and Trinity 
mountains, the rough Shasta region, and 
sometimes by the more lonely and equally 
dangerous route direct to Red Bluff, upon 
which the hostile Indians in earlier years 
attacked the stage and murdered the driver. 
Every mile of the entire distance—above 
two hundred miles—was beset with deadly 
peril, as well from Indians as from highway- 
men; yet Ridge Greathouse, either on his 
own riding animal alone, with treasure bags, 
or driving also a pack animal laden with the 
precious cargo, always braved the journey, 
and though often watched and followed or 
waylaid by those bent on robbing or murder- 
ing him, he invariably pushed through safe 
and unharmed, notwithstanding some hair- 
breadth adventures, desperate encounters, 
and almost miraculous escapes. His immu- 
nity from harm on these hazardous trips begat 
in him a fearlessness of every danger, and a 
disposition to court or incur risks that would 
have warned or appalled others fully as 
brave or as reckless. He grew to such con- 
dition of implicit confidence in his own 
ability to overcome difficulty and danger 
alike, that he at last became possessed of the 
conviction that to him indeed the consum- 
mation of the heroic sentiment which Bulwer 
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puts into the mouth of Richelieu—“ There 
is no such word as fail”—was absolutely 
assured. 

After the war actively opened, the Great- 
house brothers retired from banking in Yreka. 
As born Kentuckians, devoted to their native 
State, they naturally sympathized with the 
South, and more or less with the Confederacy. 
Ridge was more intense and more _pro- 
nounced in this respect than his elder broth- 
ers. Upon retiring from banking, he made 
a visit East and South; and to enable him to 
pass through the lines of the hostile armies, 
he had obtained the official passports of 
Union and Confederate commanders alike. 
One of these was given to him by the Con- 
federate General Sterling Price, of Missouri, 
and as he had many old friends on this 
coast, as well as sympathizers, Ridge pre- 
served the document to show it here on his 
return. Itsubsequently proved the cause or 
the pretense of the most trying and terrible 
of his hardships and sufferings. And it is 
proper here to remark that the story of this 
. passport, and all which now follows, was nar- 


rated to the writer by Ridgeley Greathouse 
himself, in 1868, shortly after his return from 
Europe, and his trip overland from Texas, 
with a band of cattle, in company with his 
younger brother John, who had sickened 


and died on the way. Ridge then looked 
an aged man: his light hair turned to gray ; 
his bright, winsome look changed to that of 
aman bruised in spirit and without heart 
for the joys of life; his once lithe figure be- 
come as one wrecked by miseries beyond 
nature’s power to withstand ; his clear, blue 
eyes worn to leaden hue and haggard ex- 
pression ; his face wrinkled and grooved into 
deep, hard lines; his cheery tone of voice 
fallen to a-low, gruff monotone ; his light, 
smart step altered to a sluggish, draggling 
pace; and his glad, inspiring presence and 
manner past all recall, in the gloomy indif- 
ference and the soured and saddened nature 
which seemed incapable of mirth. Stoned 
against encouragement, palsied of every en- 
livening emotion, and almost corpse-like in 
the passive submission to every condition 
and situation; utterly regardless of crowds or 





solitude, as though he no longer recognized 
the one nor feared or held unwelcome the 
other; it was the wreck of one who had 
been alike gifted and favored, but upon whom 
the world’s reverses and acute sufferings had 
so wrought as to make the life once so 
prized now barely supportable, the death 
so dreaded in earlier: days the chiefest of 
boons to be bestowed. 

It was on his return to California by the 
Panama route that Ridgeley Greathouse met 
and formed the acquaintance of Aubery 
Harpending and Alfred Rubery. Harpend- 
ing was a man of adventurous turn, and dis- 
posed to warlike life. He had obtained from 
a Confederate agent at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
letters of marque and reprisal, to authorize 
him in privateering expeditions upon Union 
shipping in the Pacific, and was on his way 
to California to raise the means to procure 
and equip a vessel for the desperate purpose. 
Rubery was a young Englishman, the son 
of an English country gentleman who was 
a warm friend of John Bright and a hearty 
sympathizer with the Union cause. He had 
been seduced by Harpending into his priva- 
teering scheme, and accompanied him to 
participate in it. Money was the principal 
want of the two, and this Greathouse had. 
During the voyage out, on both oceans, 
Harpending had so effectively won the con- 
fidence of Greathouse, and so aroused his 
sympathies and excited his passion by de- 
picting his own devotion to the Southern 
cause and citing the exploits of Moffit and 
Semmes of the Confederate cruisers on the 
Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico—instanc- 
ing that even greater prizes were possible 
and easier of capture in the Pacific, which 
was barely protected by Union war vessels, 
and bore richer bottoms ; among them the 
Panama and San Francisco steamships, with 
their immense treasure of gold-dust and bul- 
lion every trip—that before the three reached 
this port the arrangements+for the project 
had been fully agreed upon between them. 
Greathouse was to furnish the money, 
Harpending would take command of the 
vessel, and Rubery had a part assigned him 
—the three to share the proceeds in stated 
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proportions. The schooner Chapman, of 
New London, fleet, new, and well adapted to 
the service, was purchased. The war between 
the native Mexicans and the French invaders 
under Bazaine, one of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s marshals, was then raging; and under 
pretense that their design was to aid the 
cause of Juarez, it was not difficult to pro- 
cure a suitable vessel and her warlike equip- 
ment, with officers and men, in this port. The 
story of the schooner Chapman and her 
formidable equipment, which cost above 
$25,000; of the denouncement of the 
real purpose of the vessel to the Federal 
authorities by Law, the captain, and Libby, 
the mate, employed by Harpending and 
Greathouse; the capture of the schooner 
just as she was passing out of the harbor to 
sea by the Government officers ; the imme- 
diate arrest of Greathouse, Harpending, and 
Rubery, and their incarceration in the dun- 
geons of Fort Alcatraz; their trial before the 
United States Circuit Court, Judges Field 
and Hoffman, with their conviction upon the 
testimony of Law and Libby; their sentence 
and imprisonment, and their subsequent re- 
lease by special and general pardon ;—all 
this is well enough known to California 
readers. ° 

It was in October, 1863, they were im- 
prisoned. Rubery was set at liberty in a 
few weeks. In March, 1864, Harpending and 
Greathouse were discharged by order of Judge 
Hoffman. Harpending left the country. 
Greathouse returned to Yreka to re-engage in 
business. The pardon or release of the 
two greatly incensed loyal men throughout 
the State, and Secretary of War Stanton 
was enraged at it. He determined to take 
the law into his own hands to punish Great- 
house, as Harpending was beyond his grasp. 
Accordingly, one night in May, the United 
States Deputy Marshal selected for the 
duty, assisted by Major Ed. McGarry of the 
California Volunteers, formerly Whig State 
Senator from Napa, by two soldiers, and 
Robert Baird and Jerome Baird of the Yreka 
Loyal League, seized Greathouse in Yreka, at 
an entirely unexpected moment, clapped him 
in double irons, hurried him away to San 





Francisco, and again he was put in the dun- 
geons of Alcatraz, there to rest one night, 
and the next day to be taken aboard the 
outward-bound steamer for Panama, en route 
for New York and Fort Lafayette, in charge 
of McGarry and three soldiers. The pass- 
port from General Sterling Price, which was 
found upon Greathouse at the time of his 
atrest on board the Chapman, was the cause 
or pretense for this second arrest. He was 
taken all the way to New York in heavy 
double irons, and while on the steamers was 
closely confined in a strong place in the 
lower portion of the vessel. He experienced 
very rough treatment. On the arrival of 
the vessel at New York he was at once con- 
veyed to Fort Lafayette, there delivered to 
Captain Burke, the commandant, and by 
him placed in solitary confinement in a 
small, close cell, outside of which he was 
never allowed to go during the three months 
he occupied it, nor was he permitted to 
speak or hold any kind of communication 
with any person. His jailer was instructed 
to observe the strictest silence and severest 
discipline with him. This rigorous treat- 
ment having so visibly affected his health 
that its continuance was likely to result 
fatally, he was removed into a casemate cell, 
in which he had the companionship of a 
Confederate prisoner named Glassell, and 
was allowed to take daily exercise upon a 
parapet wall, adequately guarded. When 
arrested in Yreka he had just come from 
the collection of a debt of twelve hundred 
dollars in gold, and this money he was per- 
mitted to keep. Gold was then selling in - 
New York at high rates, and greenbacks 
could be bought at from forty to forty-five 
cents on the dollar. Among the prisoners 
was a New York bounty-jumper named 
Allen, whose wife was permitted to see him 
once a week. Through her, Greathouse re- 
ceived word that a prison broker named Airy, 
who had influence at Washington, could 
effect his release for a fee of three hundred 
dollars. He gave the woman the coin to 
buy currency and pay the fee. In time he 
found he had been swindled—the fellow was 
not able to do anything in his behalf. Next 
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he had recourse to the power of money with 
his guards. He found one susceptible to 
its seduction, but he determined to move 
and act with due circumspection and cau- 
tion. He found in Mrs. Allen a true and 
trustworthy friend. At every visit he gave 
her gold coin, and regularly she brought 
him greenbacks, until he had exchanged 
his whole sum of coin. As the weather 
was insufferably warm, Captain Burke allow- 
ed him to procure from New York a suit 
of seasonable blue flannel and a drab silk 
cap. His trusty friend Mrs. Allen had so far 
gained the confidence of the officers and 
guards that she was no longer subjected to 
search on her weekly visits, and he got her 
to procure and smuggle to him a silk cord, 
long and strong enough to let him down 
from the wall into the water, some small 
saws to cut off his irons, and tide tables and 
charts of the bay and shore lines. He 
had sewed his currency, now less than a 
thousand dollars, in the lining of his cap, 
and with it were several dollars in fractional 
pieces. 

Thus provided for his desperate venture 
for liberty, he studied upon a plan of action, 
and chose. for-the attempt a night in the 
dark of the moon, when the _ flood-tide 
would set in just before midnight. He had 
observed that the surgeon had become less 
careful in his daily examination and treat- 
ment of him, and he took advantage of this 
neglect or indifference. He feigned greater 
exhaustion, and kept to his cell more closely, 
not even availing himself of the daily allow- 


ance of an hour of exercise upon the wall.: 


The day before that on which he had fixed 
for his attempt, Captain Burke looked in 
upon him during the morning, and in the 
afternoon called again, accompanied by the 
surgeon. As a result of the double visit the 
guard was directed to carry Greathouse from 
his cell into the open casemate, and not 
again to lock him up in the cell at night 
until so ordered. ‘This new and unexpected 
turn in his favor resolved Greathouse to 
defer the attempt no longer, but to make 
it that very night, as he dreaded that the 
next day the surgeon might more closely 





examine him and discover his feigning or 
the silk cord concealed about his person. 
Accordingly, at a little past eleven o’clock 
he dressed himself, fastened on his cap with 
the chin strap—as to lose it would leave 
him without a dollar—and crept stealthily 
upon the wall toward the guard, who was 
then on duty, and with whom he had arranged 
matters. Greathouse distinguished him as 
he stood in the gloom of the night just upon 
the verge of the wall, rose from his crouching 
position, and whispered to him for the prom- 
ised assistance. A movement the fellow 
made instantly satisfied Greathouse that he 
intended to betray him. It was the critical 
moment of success or defeat, of life or death, 
as he felt it. His action was as prompt 
as it was desperate. With all his force he 
pushed the guard from the wall into the 
water, and then, from a point just around 
the near jutting angle of the massive wall, 
plunged in himself, head foremost. He had 


distinctly heard the splash of the guard as 
he struck the water, and knew that it would 
‘be heard by the guards on the adjoining 


rounds, who would thereupon give the alarm. 
As he arose himself to the surface, he heard 
the quick clattering of feet upon the wall, 
and in a few moments more, the commotion 
in the fort. He was a good swimmer, and 
exerted himself to the utmost of his powers. 
But suddenly there came the glare of rock- 
ets, the illumination of the fort with far- 
expanding bright lights, the report of guns, 
and, more to be dreaded, the lowering and 
manning of boats to start in pursuit of him. 
He ceased swimming, and floated as motion- 
less as he could float, with his face barely 
above the water, to breathe. Minutes seemed 
hours, and he had determined to sink sooner 
than to be recaptured. He could plainly 
see the men moving upon the parapet and 
about the fort, and as the light shone at times 
full upon his face, he surmised that the offi- 
cers on the lookout with marine glasses must 
inevitably discover him. Twice the pursu- 
ing parties in boats were close upon him, 
and once he had resolved to sink, when the 
nearest boat sheered off in another direction. 
At length the sound of the rowers died 
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away in the distance, and soon afterwards 
the firing and the shooting of rockets ceased. 
Then the lights disappeared, and he felt 
relieved; but there were yet many dangers 
to undergo after he reached the Shore, if he 
should have the strength to reach it alive. 
He knew that the tide was bearing him up- 
ward in the bay, and shoreward; but he had 
no other knowledge of the region except 
that which he had derived from the charts. 
He felt it important to reach the shore before 
day-dawn, and there were but few miles to 
swim. Accordingly he swam, and rested by 
floating, so as not to exhaust his strength, 
for he might need a good deal of it after he got 
upon the land. Just before day-break, in the 
uncertain gray of the morning, he struck the 
shore in Gowanus Bay, not far from the 
landing to Greenwood Cemetery. He strip- 
ped himself, wrung out his soaked flannel 
suit and cap, dusted his clothes to look 
travel-worn, and walked through the rear 
country around the suburbs of Brooklyn 
into Williamsburg, where he took the Grand 
Street ferry to New York. There he found 


a cheap German boarding-house, and solic- 


ited menial employment. He had exchang- 
ed his clothes in a second-hand shop for a 
suit more appropriate to his situation and for 
protection against detection. He daily saw 
posters describing himself, and offering 
heavy reward for his recapture, and read 
accounts of his escape and advertisements of 
reward also in the city dailies. After a few 
days’ stay in his low retreat on the East 
River side, he walked one night over to the 
North River, and took lodgings in a common 
boarding-house on West Street. 

The next morning he saw some boys 
about starting to row over the river in a small 
boat. He asked to go with them, and they 
consented. Finally he persuaded them to 
take him to Hoboken, where he treated 
them to beer, and started to walk to New- 
ark, where he took the night train for Phila- 
delphia, and thence to Pittsburg. At 
Harrisburg two companies of soldiers got 
aboard, and he spoke to one of the officers 
about enlisting. At Pittsburg the officer 
made him acquainted with others then 





awaiting orders there. He went thence to 
Cleveland, and at that point shipped as a 
deck hand on a steamer going to Detroit. 
He found it not ,difficult to cross from that 
city over to Windsor, in Canada, notwith- 
standing the strict watch maintained at the 
time to prevent the escape of fugitives like 
himself. And now, for the first time since 
his rearrest in Yreka, nearly six months be- 
fore, did he draw the sweet breath of liberty, 
or feel that he was out of the merciless 
power of the implacable War Secretary. 
From Canada he wrote to his brothers and 


a few friends in California, and in due time 


received drafts for money enough to enable 
him to go to Europe, and there live comfort- 
ably until the close of the war, or till such 
time as he could return without fear of fur- 
ther trouble or imprisonment. He visited 
young Rubery in Birmingham, at the pater- 
nal home, and was there made an honored 
guest. After a tour of Europe, which gave 
him little satisfaction, he sailed for Mexico, 
and there remained until the General Am- 
nesty Proclamation of President Johnson 
gave him assurance that he could safely re- 
turn to the United States. But he made 
assurance doubly sure, by first writing and 
ascertaining positively that he would not be 
molested on his return. He then went to 
Texas, there bought and gathered together 
a band of two thousand cattle, and with his 
brother John and a force of herders, started 
for Idaho, where his brothers Henry and 
George were engaged in staging and as mail 
carriers between all the principal towns and 
camps on the routes from the Columbia 
River to the southern portion of the Terri- 
tory, through Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory. He remained in Idaho a few years, 
passing his time mostly in Idaho City, where 
he could daily meet and hold pleasant con- 
versation or recount harsh war-time recol- 
lections with old friends andex-Confederates, 
who had likewise there sought quiet refuge or 
new business fields, to repair either their 
health or their fortunes. But at last his 
brothers disposed of their stage routes and 
mail contracts to good advantage, and re- 
solved to leave the Territory, George to return 
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to California, Henry to go back to Texas, 
‘which he most preferred. Ridge chose to 
cast his lot with Henry, and the brothers ap- 
proved of his decision, as California was no 
longer a place of cheerful residence for him, 
and they were determined that he should 
never more in life be separated from one or 
other of them. He had still left from the 
wreck of his once large fortune a fair com- 
petency, to suitably maintain him the remain- 
der of his days ; but so long as either brother 
had means all were sure of equal share of 
the purse’ always held in common between 
the three. George was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s agent at Salt. 
Lake City, a position he ably filled until his 
death a few years ago. His widow and 
family are now residents of Santa Rosa, So- 
noma County. Henry is a banker in Texas; 
aman of wonderful powers to resist the en- 





croachments of age and fatigue, shrewd as 


ever in making money and driving bargains ; 
and he adds cattle and live-stock operations 
to his banking transactions. Ridge has his 
home with Henry. He is broken in health, 
of less buoyant spirit than the gay and dash- 
ing “ Ridge” of early years, prematurely aged, 
and wears a haggard and exhausted look. 
His terrible sufferings, and the unhappy man- 
ner of his refugee life during the period of 
his incarceration and throughout his wander- 
ings as a fugitive in foreign lands, so deeply 
and perceptibly wrought upon his frame and 
his nature, that he seems the wasted form 
and the spiritless presence of his former self. 
He endures—as a hopeless wreck upon the 
dismal shore of life—without ambition, by 
the toughness of the fiber which so distin- 
guished him in early manhood, and that 
tenacity of purpose which ever characterized 
his action in the period of his brilliant and 
successful prime. JaMEs O’MEARA. 
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How strange it seems, 


THE SHIPS. 


walled in, secluded so, 


So sheltered from the noisy world’s unrest, 
Looking through feathery treetops to the west, 
To see yon stately strangers come and go— 
Great ships of traffic, borne from far we know, 
Followed and wafted by the self-same breeze 
That lightly tossed some crested billow’s snow 
Three thousand miles away, in foreign seas. 
So, hither and thither, just beyond our own, 
Great souls, like stately ships, as fair to view, 
So near, yet ever to remain unknown, 
Our ports of daily life are passing through; 
And we, in peaceful shelter, softly pray: 
“Fair ships—brave souls—God speed thee on thy way !” 
S. E. ANDERSON. 
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THE LONDON NEWSPAPER. 


One of the incidents in that extraordinary 
but unintentional farce which Sardou designed 
to satirize American manners was the arrival 
of a Hudson River steamer in New York. 
No sooner had she touched the pier than an 
army of newsboys rushed on board her, and 
a minute afterwards every passenger was 
provided with a newspaper, which he read 
with extreme intentness, and, of course, with 
his legs high in the air, quite regardless of 
the necessity and cares of disembarkation. 
It was almost the only incident in the silly 
play possessing that essential grain of truth 
which vitalizes parody. The Americans 
undoubtedly are inveterate and insatiable 
newspaper readers, and nothing strikes a 
visitor from abroad more than the sight 
which meets him in the hall and portico of 
his hotel after breakfast, when every man is 
screened behind his morning paper. The 
impression left on his mind, in the imagina- 
tive state which new experiences create, is 


of a long, white card of paper extending | 


along the sides of the apartment, like a frieze, 
with bebooted extremities in the same con- 
tinuity below it, like adado; that is, of course, 
the mental picture produced by the inexact 
observation with which even intelligent and 
conscientious visitors satisfy themselves on 
their arrival. When this appetite is left unsat- 
isfied through a sea voyage, for instance, the 
avidity with which gratification is sought at 
the first opportunity shows how great the 
deprivation has been; though if the voyage 
has taken them out of their own country 
into a new one, the pabulum which Ameri- 
cans obtain is apt to sadly disappoint them. 

You see them at Queenstown or at 
Plymouth. The newsman who comes off in 
the tender to meet the inward-bound steam- 
er from America finds his best customers 
among them, and they buy up his stock at a 
premium which an Englishman would not 
dream of paying. In going up the channel 





to Liverpool not long ago, we had among us 
a member of the staff of the Associated 
Press, who provided himself at Queenstown 
with copies of all the London papers the 
vehement little newsman brought on board, 
and then wrapped himself up in his rugs 
and sat down, with a sybaritic look of pleas- 
urable expectation, to examine his purchases. 
One after another was abondoned discontent- 
edly, and the pleasure was banished from 
his face by an expression of dejection. 
“There’s nothing in them,” he said wearily ; 
and that, from an American point of view, 
is, we think, a general opinion. 

The American searches a London paper 
in vain for those graduated paragraphs which 
increase from a line at the head of the 
column to a dozen or more lines at the 
bottom, and which increase in interest and 
piquancy also; for the summarizing head- 
ings and subheadings which divide the 
contents into digestible and easily-disposed- 
of chapters; for the scraps of imformation 
extracted from the magazines and reviews, 
and the fugitive witticisms with a distinctly 
indigenous flavor; and for the smart and 
often reckless personalities which season the 
literary compound to which he is accustom 
ed, and relieves it of the didactic and for- 
biddingly serious character of its English 
contemporary. When he is better acquainted 
with London, he discovers that the taste 
there is much the same as it is in New 
York or Philadelphia; that there is as much 
love of variety, as much indulgence in per- 
sonalities, and as much straining for sensa- 
tional and picturesque description as there is 
in the barbarian world across the sea. ‘The 
average English reader likes those things, 
but he has to go to half a dozen different 
sources, and pay a considerable sum for 
them. Providing himself with reading for 
a journey, he buys the “Times,” perhaps, 
for its political comments, the “Telegraph” 
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for its descriptive articles, the “Saturday” 
for its essays and reviews, ‘‘ Punch” for the 
mere possibility of an amusing thing, and 
“Truth” or the “World” for its person- 
alities. He sips at all, and reads none 
through. The American gets the contro- 
versial editorial, the telegraphic dispatches, 
the graphic descriptive article, the literary 


review, the social essay, the /acefie, and the | 


personal intelligence in one paper, which he 
reads from end to end, and for which he pays 
two, three, four, or, at the most, five cents. 

The London morning or evening news- 
paper in itself is singularly narrow and 
incomplete. Of course we can only meas- 
ure a thing fairly by taking into account 
what it proposes to be, and the success with 
which it fulfills its purpose. The vivacious 
editor of the Louisville “Courier-Journal” 
once set up that cheery little newspaper as 
an example to London editors, and it un- 
doubtedly contains many things which 


might be imitated in London; but the news- 
paper of that city does not pretend to be 
as “spicy,” as varied in its contents, or as 


frolicsome in its comments as the ‘Courier- 
Journal,” and we fancy that its readers would 
not wish it to be so. After all, the English 
are heavy; and dinner off the everlasting joint 
is a leading idea with them, which shapes their 
taste in many other matters. The prospec- 
tus of a new journal, designed to be brief 
and paragraphic, saucily says: ‘“‘Our news- 
papers have got their wheels into ruts, they 
rumble along ponderously, one after the oth- 
er, like a procession of omibuses, from a 
given point to a given point, always taking 
the same route, and moving always at the 
same pace.” It may be said that it is not 
their purpose to amuse; that their mission 
is one of enlightenment. But the “Times” 
and other great dailies, at least, profess to 
give the news with due accuracy, dispatch, 
and fullness, and there is no commercial 
obstacle to their doing so. 

All of them are rich properties, yielding 
more than handsome profits. The ‘‘ Times” 
is in a position to ignore the consideration of 
cost, and it has opportunities for the collec- 
tion of news such as are possessed by no 





other paper in the world. Where the repre- 
sentative of any of its contemporaries would 
apply in vain, the correspondent of the 
“Times” is received courteously, and favored 
with ambassadorial confidence, and admitted 
into the arcana of the most despotic govern- 
ments. Is there a military expedition from 
which the other papers are excluded, the 
“Times” is privileged to send its commission- 
er.. Should a minister wish to give publicity 
to any idea of his cabinet, he chooses the 
“Times” as the medium; and so every Eng- 
lishman who has information to impart, 
whether it is a suspicion of trichinosis lurk- 
ing in his cutlet, or an account of the wiles 
of continental inn-keepers, or still more 
novel and valuable matter, he prefers this 
paper to all others. The confidence in the 
“Times” which exists is not because the 
circulation of that journal is large, but be- 
cause of its reputation for integrity and dis- 
cretion. Its integrity is greater than its 
perspicacity ; and its discretion, than its en- 
terprise. 

Neither the “Telegraph,” the “ Daily 
News,” nor the “Standard” has the same 
facilities for obtaining information as the 
“Times”; but all of them are so successful 
that their defects cannot be excused on 
pecuniary grounds. The “Telegraph” has 
publicly proved its circulation to be over 
220,000, the “Standard” probably prints not 
less than 200,000, and the “‘ News ” 130,000. 
The “Times” circulates only about 70,000 
copies ; but the price of it is three pence, or 
six cents, while the others charge a penny, or 
two cents. The advertising patronage is 
large. The “Telegraph” usually has about 
thirty-eight columns of advertisements, con- 
taining nearly double the number of words 
in a column of the “New York Herald” or 
the ‘Philadelphia Press,” and the charge 
per line is high. Nor are the salaries paid to 
the editors insufficient to procure ability. 
They are quite as good as those paid in New 
York. A subeditor receives about £500 a 
year; an accomplished “‘leader” writer from 
4750 to £1,000; and the editor in chief 
from £1,500 to £2,000 or more. A spe- 
cial correspondent who has once distinguished 
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himself by daring exploits in the battle-field 
commands scarcely less than the “chief” 
himself. As a rule, too, the members of the 
staff are all men of fine education. 

But taking into account the circumstances 
which necessitate a difference between the 
London press and the press of New York, 
and giving the former credit for the caution 
exercised in verifying the information brought 
to it, for its anxiety to avoid exaggeration, 
and for its scrupulous desire to limit itself to 
what may be called legitimate subjects, it re- 
mains to be said that, compared with the 
New York papers, those of the English 
metropolis do not know what news is nor 
how to collect it, what a perishable article it 
is, and how much its value depends on its 
instantaneousness. News-gathering in Lon- 
don is an accident, or at the best a formal, 

+ protracted, semi-official process. In New 
York, and indeed in the United States gen- 
erally, itis often an inspiration, and always a 
science, which requires the greatest foresight, 
diligence, and a peculiar class of abilities in 
its practitioners. 


In one field only do the London papers 
show the spirit and brilliancy of American 


journalism. Their war correspondence is 
usually excellent, and they do not spare 
money or effort to secure the fullest news, 
and set it forth at the earliest moment. The 
competition among them for information of 
this sort has brought to the front a small 
number of men who possess the journalistic 
instincts and talents in a degree which has 
never been surpassed. They write fluently 
and graphically, speak a dozen languages, 


and are capable of acquiring others on the’ 


shortest notice. They have the preciseness 
which leads them to the scene of every crisis, 
and the courage which sustains a calmness of 
mind amid the thunder of battle. When a 
man has all that should make the world pre- 
cious to him, and him precious to the world; 
when he has an iron physique, unfailing in- 
trepidity, abundant health, and the self-denial 
which contents him with all sorts of hard- 
ships—he is fit to be a special correspondent, 
provided, of course, that he not only has the 
literary faculty, but is capable of exercising 





it lying in a trench, after thirty-six continu- 
ous hours in the saddle, or seated on a bowlder 
in a mountain pass, with the thermometer 
below zero. There is an idea among some 
people that the special correspondent always 
chooses a safe point for his observations, and 
that under no circumstances does he put 
himself in the way of danger if he can possi- 
bly avoid it. There are afew such men who 
take more care of themselves than of their 
newspapers, and who remain on the field 
only until the battle begins, when a fine sense 
of duty discovers to them the fact that they 
have business elsewhere. We are not writ- 
ing about those who never become valuable 
to their employers, or achieve what Forbes 
achieved at Ulundi, or, more recently, the cor- 
respondent of the “Standard ” at Majuba Hill. 
A special correspondent must be a man of 
supreme courage to succeed in the service of 
a London newspaper. He must, as Forbes 
once vigorously put it to the writer of this 
article, “care more for his employer’s inter- 
est and his own reputation than for his mis- 
erable carcass.” It is essential that the 
soldiers and officers should have respect for 
him. If that “miserable carcass” is too 
precious, and he seeks to preserve it, he can 
get no help from them; but if he gallantly 
plunges into the van, his behavior is more 
talked about than that of any other man in 
the field. Forbes, who confesses that he has 
never yet entered an engagement without a 
shiver, and who writes out his notes in the 
field with the greatest care, in order to keep 
his mind off the danger, has won his reputa- 
tion by keeping well to the front, which is the 
only place for the successful war correspond- 
ent. 

Of about half a dozen men who since 
the Franco-Prussian war have shown the al- 
most superhuman requisites of this difficult 
sort of journalism in which alone the London 
paper shines, two have been Americans. 
Poor McGahan was for a long time Forbes’s 
lieutenant, and not inferior to him in his de- 
votion to the interests of his paper, his 
fearlessness, his activity, his perseverance, and 
his endurance. His early death, which he 
had often escaped almost miraculously in 
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other forms, came to him with fever in Con- 
stantinople, a year or two ago. The other 
American is F. W. Millet, who, while his con- 
stitution is still unimpaired, has renounced 
journalism for art, though his career has been 
so brilliant in the former pursuit that he is 
not likely to easily alienate himself from it. 
It is not many years since, that he went 
abroad to study art. Soon afterwards came 
the news that he had captured prize after 
prize, and stood first among all of his fellow- 
students. The pictures which he occasion- 
ally sent to the American exhibitions proved 
his success to be well merited. Then during 
the Turco-Russian war we heard of a new 
correspondent attached to the London 
“ Daily News,” who was doing all sort of gal- 
lant things, and had been decorated by the 
Czar; who was enduring the privations of 
winter in the Balkans, and writing the most 
graphic . descriptions when no shelter was 
near, and the weather was so cold that he 
had to thaw his ink under his armpit. This 


new man was venturing where no one else 
would go, and moving from place to place 


with a smaller outfit than any other corre- 
spondent possessed. He had made himself 
such a favorite in the Russian camps that 
special sources of information were opened 
to him, and this advantage increased the 
value and interest of his dispatches, which 
were all vivid and well written. It was Mil- 
let, who had quietly left his art for a time to 
devote himself to journalism, the “ first love” 
he cultivated when, after his graduation from 
Harvard some twelve years ago, he worked 
with us on the staff of the “‘ Boston Journal.” 
Millet is one of the most striking and prom- 
ising of the younger school of American 
painters; but painters are not scarce, and a 
year’s war sometimes fails to develop one 
man possessing the qualites which make an 
efficient correspondent, and with which this 
versatile young American is pre-eminently 
endowed. 

Admirable in this one feature, it is anoma- 
lous how slow and indifferent the London 
newspapers are in the treatment of matters 
of local and general interest, how unsyste- 





matic they are, and how unprepared to cope 


with any unexpected event. They report 
parliamentary and other meetings with great 
detail. Anything of which they are fore- 
warned—the University boat-race, the Derby, 
a royal procession, or a military demonstra- 
tion, for instance—they describe with suffi- 
cient fullness and scrupulous accuracy. But 
when anything unforeseen occurs, the defec- 
tiveness of their organization is revealed, 
and they show what, to a man trained in the 
best American newspaper offices, seems a 
pitiable blindness to the urgency of the 
occasion, and none of that readiness in 
every emergency which is the life and nerve 
of American journalism. 

On the morning following the sinking of 
the steamer Princess Alice, with about six 
hundred persons, not one of the London 
papers had a consistent or full account of 
the disaster, though it occurred at about 
eight o’clock on the previous evening, at 
a place not ten miles from London Bridge. 
Such an accident occurring under the same 
circumstances near New York would have 
been described with the minuteness and 
fullness its gravity deserved on the following 
morning. Instead of the column or column 
and a half which the “Times” gave to it. 
The “Herald,” the “Tribune,” the ‘“Times,” 
or the “World” would have given a page 
or more, and would have had a score of 
men co-operating on the spot within an hour 
of the receipt of the first word, each men 
working in some particular direction, and 
not repeating the others. It took the 
London papers two days to prepare an 
adequate narrative ; and considering their 
hap-hazard, unmethodic ways of collecting 
news, this was doing unusually well. 

They not only lack organization, but they 
often show a strange and lamentable dull- 
ness in estimating the relative value of news. 
Some time last summer an Atlantic liner 
foundered at sea, and the only account of 
it published was contained in about a dozen 
lines—the brief telegraphic dispatch, with- 
out any elucidation or addition. In New 
York this dispatch would have been supple- 
mented by a description of the vessel and 
her cargo, her history, the names of the 
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crew, and the statement of the agents. | omnipresent and ever on the alert, even where 
No effort was made by the London editor | occurrences of public interest are not at all 
to increase the meager imformation which | likely. 

came to him; he did not conceive that to| The “city department” of a New York 
be part of his business: his duty was simply | paper employs a staff of about thirty men, 
to put a head-line to it and punctuate it. | whose business it is to look after local mat- 
But while this dispatch, insufficient and | ters; and the sleeplessness, the watchfulness, 
inconspicuous as it must have been in any | and the preparednessof American journalism, 
position, was put in small type at the bottom | the completeness of its system and the 
of an out-of-the-way column, another tele-| thoroughhess of its operations, have no 


The reporters 


gram of the same length relating some | better example than this. 
escapade of the notorious comedienne of the | 
Theatr Francais was honored with “long- | 
primer,” and a place in the middle of the 
page. The disposition of the two dispatches | 
in this way was not because the editor 
wished to satisfy any prurient curiosity in | 
his readers by the personality, but because | 
he probably did not understand that the 
wreck of a big steamer is a piece of news in 
which all the public were likely to be inter- 
ested. ‘This is not an exceptional instance. 
The same obtuseness is quite common, | 
and it was strongly displayed last winter 
when the steamer Bohemian, bound from 
Boston to Liverpool, struck the rocks near 
Fastnet and went down, with many of her | 
crew, almost immediately. The London 
papers were again content with a telegram 
of a few lines, and the survivors were allow- 
ed to reach Queenstown and remain there | 
several days, and then to proceed to Liver- 
pool, before any reporter met them to learn 
the details of the disaster from them. At | 
Liverpool a few particulars were obtained 
from them, but it was at the Board of Trade | 
inquiry, some two weeks later, that the thrill- 
ing narratives of the ship steaming at full | 
speed in the fog against the cliffs were elicit- | 
ed. The earliest notification of such a| 
disaster in New York would call representa- | 
tives of every paper to the scene, and the 
probability is that they would be anticipated 
by some local news-gather whose occasional 
services had been bespoken in view of the 
possibility of such an accident. At well- 
ascertained points where some news is sure 
to accrue, the London newspapers have their 
representatives ; but the reporters and corre- 
spondents of the New York newspapers are 


| 
| 
| 





| cial 
| themselves, and very few things indeed 
|escape their vigilance, or are considered 
' unworthy of their attention, or not legitimate 


_ and their pertinacity misapplied. 


are placed not only in official quarters—at 
police stations, fire stations, municipal 
offices, civil and criminal courts, and other 
points where more or less news is always 
obtainable : their scruting and inquiries cover 
the whole city. They do not wait for imfor- 
mation to be given to them, or for offi- 


disclosures. They investigate for 


subjects for their supervision. Sometimes 
their curiosity is excessive and impertinent, 
In the past 
this was much more commonly the case than 
it is now. But the effect of their inquisi- 
tiveness is generally of some public benefit, 
and though they occasionally meddle with 
private affairs, on the whole they (more than 


| any other journalists in the world) are con- 
_servators of public morality and guardians 
| of official integrity. 


The reporters of the 
London papers are usually stenographers, 


_whose work is limited to public meetings, 


Parliament, and the courts. In addition to 
these, there are writers of special descriptive 
articles which cannot usually be designated 
as news matter. But the costly and elabo- 
rate arrangements made in New York for 
encompassing every incident, by flood and 
field, have no counterparts in London. ‘The 
various unannounced happenings which often 
comprise the most exciting news are left 
to the ubiquitous “free-lance,” or some so- 
called association or agency which very 
imperfectly supplies local news in “mani- 
fold”—the one account being sent to all 
subscribing papers. There are similar 
agencies, and large numbers of unsalaried 
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men in New York, who earn a living by 
chance paragraphs, but they are only used 
there as supplemental to the regular staff ; 
while in London all contingencies are left to 
them. The London paper loftily claims to 
be national, not local; but while it omits al- 
together or gives but an incomplete account 
of a great disaster, it devotes a column or 
more daily to the commonplace and some 
scandalous details of the minor police courts. 

Outside of local matters it is also incom- 
plete. Certain of the booksellers in Pater- 
noster Row do a large trade in pamphlets 
on current matters of interest which would 
be exhaustively treated in America, where, 
in consequence, there is no similar trade ; 
but which in London are handled in such 
a way that there is always an inquiry for the 
pamphleteer. Thus a new cabinet is formed, 


and he finds opportunity in a biography of 
the ministers; a war in Afganistan gives in- 
terest to a six-penny brochure on that country ; 
the debut of a famous actress creates a pub- 
lic desire for some information as to her life, 
which he satisfies in a little volume ; and the 


obstruction in Parliament affords him a sub- 
ject for a score of pages on the operations of 
the cléture. These things are very briefly 
touched upon by the London papers, but in 
New York, or any other large American city, 
they would be included with the news; they 
would be an essential part of that wonderful 
“spread” in which all well-conducted Ameri- 
can newspapers concentrate their energy, and 
with which they focus the supreme interest 
of the moment. 

One word may be said in extenuation of 
the deficient information given by the Lon- 
don papers. Any one applied to in the 
United States yields all he knows to the re- 
porter, as a matter of fact, feeling it to be 
more or less of a duty upon which the main- 
tenance of a national institution depends. 
He gives his time freely, allows himself to be 
examined and cross-questioned at the great- 
est length, and very often opens his cigar- 
box and his decanter to his indefatigible in- 
terrogator; whereas, in England, unless the 
applicant for information is distinguished, 





or has some special recommendation, he 


would not think of asking an official for any 
lengthy information, nor would an official 
think of giving it to him. 

As to the English in which the London 
paper is written: we have never listened to 
a controversy on the relative merits of the 
press in England and the United States 
which has not always evoked an admission, 
always by the American side, that the literary 
style of the “Times,” -the “‘ Daily News,” and 
the “Telegraph” is much purer than that 
of the papers in New York. The admission 
is a long-settled conviction in England, where 
both magazines and newspapers show a fond- 
ness for repeating abroad quotations from 
American journals, such as the following 
description of a fire, which is attributed to 
an American penny-a-liner : 


** About this instant of time the rear wall of the 
back edifice came down clash, with a stunning crash 
which shook ‘all natur’ in the neighborhood ; and the 
fire-fiend, grinning with malignant glee, kicked his 
heels about the rear portion of the stores and clerk’s 
offices adjoining the deflagrating structures.” 


We wonder in which little settlement be- 
tween Bangor and Battle Mountain such a 
paragraph became current, and what editor- 
compositor-agent-publisher had exuberance 
enough, with all his easily imagined griefs, to 
write it; but we doubt more than we won- 
der that it ever appeared at all, for it has the 
touch of the cockney humorist, who portrays 
the miners of the Far West from the reflec- 
tion left in his mind of Bret Harte’s vigorous 
stories. We do not deny, however, that the 
style of the London paper is more cogent and 
more finished than that of the “ Herald,” or 
any of the New York papers; and we only 
wish the reader who is uninformed in the mat- 
ter to understand that the inelegance and ex- 
travagance which may grieve him in his own 
paper sometimes are exhihited in the London 
papers. Without selection, we just now take 
from a file a copy of the London “Tele- 
graph.” It contains, among other news, a 
Berlin letter from “our special correspond- 
ent,” descriptive of a debate in the Reichstag, 
and it tells us that, though the legisla- 
tive session was opened on a “fine, sunny 
day,” a redundant expression with which its 
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faults begin, “the weather became very bad 
as the week wore on”—a fact of no great 
meteorological importance, which neverthe- 
less gives the correspondent an opportunity 
for “picturesque writing” of the following 
description: 


‘* The skies lost their luster and gradually darkened. 
The soft Indian-summer breeze grew chill, and took 
to moaning dismally. Clouds gathered over Berlin, 
heavy with rain and edged with lurid tints symp- 
tomatic of the electric fires hidden within their gray 
and murky folds.” 


How much more satisfactory reading the 
clouds would have made had they simply 
been lurid with signs of lightning! But the 
tawdry stuff which we have quoted is an ex- 
ample of the style which finds acceptance on 





at least one London newspaper. The fire- 
fiend grinning with malignant glee, is absurd, 
and was likely written with a consciousness 
of its preposterousness; but the “lurid tints 
symptomatic,” etc., are vulgarly pretentious, 
and no man to whom his mother-tongue is 
precious could find it in his heart to write 
such nonsense. 

The London papers have much to recom- 
mend them, however. They are honest, 
serious, independent, and untainted with the 
suspicion of venality. Many of their edito- 
rials are written with simple grace and deep 
thoughtfulness. Still, though we admire them, 
we cannot say that they are interesting. One 
may read them as a matter of duty; but for 
amusement, never. 

WILuiAM H. RIDEING. 





CALIFORNIA APRILS. 


The winsome April days are almost here. 
After February’s cold—unusual for this balmy 
climate—March brought warmth, sunlight, 
and hosts of flowers upon the southern slopes 
of the Coast Range. Those who love wild 
blossoms as they should, in spirit and in truth, 
for themselves, and without logical reasons, 
find always a rare delight in the first one of 
any favorite flower, and begin to search for 
it with hope and ardor long before there 
seems the faintest chance of its discovery. 
Yet in the California hills such faith not sel- 
dom is richly rewarded. No matter how 
unpropitious the season may appear, stray 
flowers bloom in places hid from the profane, 
and have shrines found not by careless feet. 
At spring-moistened bases of vast masses of 
rock which jut like giant fortresses from the 
sides of steep ravines, one will often find 
buttercups, and dozens of other spring flowers, 
two months before they become common and 
multitudinous over broad pasture lands, and 
in the lush grass by the woodsides: beautiful 
always, to be sure, but never quite as charm- 
ing as was the first of the season, found by 
one’s self after long and dubious quest. 





Happy thou, young seeker for these earliest 
fern leaves and nemophila flowers, if there 
be indeed, in some place not to thee unknown, 
nor ever quite out of memory, a glad face 
and sweet look to welcome thy treasures and 
thee; to listen smilingly to the narration of 
how you climbed the Berkeley hills in the sun- 
lit afternoon of latest January, finding not 
even a mustard bloom in sight; and how you 
brought all your flower-craft to bear on the 
subject, skirting the southern borders of the 
tree-fringes along the ravines, peering into 
oak openings, and examining the nooks be- 
tween the rocks, the sharp, sheltering turns 
of the gulches, the bases of ancient land- 
slips, and the steep head of each cafion; and 
how, turning aside, led by some subtle in- 
stinct of yours, or by the fine attraction of 
the flower itself, you found, where no one else 
would think of looking for it, that hand’s 
breadth of spring perfection, which you tried 
to keep in all its charm—a maiden’s-hair fern 
cluster, crimple-leaved and graceful, with 
white blooms of wild strawberry peeping out 
from underneath. But it is already a long 
story. You will have to shorten the tale of 
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the afternoon’s search and discoveries, and 
call for a vase, tall, shapely, graceful, and un- 
obtrusive, that leaf, bud, and blossom may 
be arranged by deft and tuneful fingers. 

All this, however, is only a might-be rem- 
iniscence—a possible imagination of Cali- 
fornia Januaries long past and _ nearly 
forgotten ; for two whole months have made 
bloom, rapture, and mirth in dell and forest 
since. So, because we have fallen on other 
times, let us consider the full meaning of 
happy April in this our realm. In January, 
though the long slopes under foot are sweet 
and elastic with tufted grass, yet there is too 
much cold and chilly damp to warrant any 
successful picnicking and rambling, gossipy 
explorations. If you wish for blossoms, 
you go out in adventurous mood: you return 
muddy-booted and moist. But April is 
quite another affair, and holds a sweeter fas- 
cination. If you know the right sort of peo- 
ple, and they are duly gracious, and if the 
fates are kind—this being supposed to mean 
the folks who put up lunches for the party— 
you may, perhaps, find so much healthy hap- 
piness ina day under the redwoods or on 
the hills as to wish that life might flow on 
thus forever. 

April, in English poetry, is the changeful, 
coquettish month of earliest blossoms; but 
in California, it is the first sweet flush of 
roses, the farewell smile of lilacs and spireas. 
By this time the gates of the garden world 
are flung wide open. It is the season for 
wandering on the grass-green slopes, purple 
with dodecatheons, brown and golden with 
nodding violets, snow-white with earliest gil- 
lias, blue with the heavenly azure of the 
mountain children’s pet nemophilas. It is 
the season for reawakening botanical ardors, 
and the commencement of many amateur col- 
lections of flowers, ferns, butterflies, and out- 
door curiosities, whose gathering leads one 
into the fields and ravines, breaks the chains 
of habits and the bonds of dull routine, brings 
back the metry dreams of childhood, and 
gives to tired ones the sunlight’s royal chrism, 
the day-break’s virgin glow, and tints of opal, 
beryl, and amethyst, seen at sunset along the 
slopes of Tamalpais. 








April in California may be named by 
many names and painted in many’ pictures. 
Through the southern counties, and in fertile, 
sheltered vales of the central and northern 
portions of our State, it is Nature’s fairest 
holiday and cheeriest season. The May 
and June of the Atlantic States mingle their 
varied charms, and brew the secret of their 
spells in one delicious cup. Yet through 
this month such rivers as the Merced, Mari- 
posa, Calaveras, and Chowchilla flow along 
the borders of the lowlands, full to the brim 
with melted snow from the cloudy walls of 
the east, the realm of primeval rocks above 
the region of pines, where only the scarlet 
snow-plant blooms, and that, not until July. 
The orchardist on these lowland ranches 
may stand in the midst of his pink-blossomed 
apple-trees and watch the mountain rivers 
hurrying past his farm, wild torrents in the 
afternoon, but easy to cross at day-break. 
California Aprils are crowded with such con- 
trasts. Farmers are sowing wheat and plant- 
ing potatoes on moist lands. Not twenty 
miles distant are fields where the emerald 
barley heads are bursting their delicate 
sheaths, and spring-time birds have already 
built in the fragrant maples. In the north- 
ern coast region many roads are still muddy 
and hard to travel. Towards the south they 
were dusty long ago. Along the warmer 
belts of the foothills the charm of wild 
flowers is now at its prime. Higher up the 
ridges new grass blades begin to pierce the 
earth, and scarlet oak leaves unfold, and it is 
an Eastern April, that the modest mountain 
children, going by with their school books, 
can tell you about. 

And April days in California have other 
and not so pleasing aspects. To some of 
our rural friends they are apt to bring 
regrets, and even sorrow. Now is the time 
when the lazy man, who has planted no 
garden, and has neglected his peas without 
excuse, and has failed to sow his peppers 
and serenely tend his doubtfully fragrant 
tomatoes, begins to feel the stings of con- 
science and the premonitory pangs of retri- 
bution. It serves him right. Plenty of 
people warned him, months ago, that April 
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was coming, and pea blossoms would swell 
into fair, round pods, turnips wax large, beet 
leaves grow purple, and the whole garden 
become a dividend-paying institution. Un- 
happy, gardenless, dilatory, and somewhat 
_ envious householder, go out and iake note 
of these omissions. Make horticultural 
resolutions of scope and dignity for another 
season, buy your vegetables, haggle with the 
basket-laden Chinaman. Write your neigh- 
bor down as wise in his generation, and 
take what comfort you may from lawn and 
flower garden. If therein are roses white, 
creamy, pink, crimson, scarlet, in nameless 
combinations, all your vegetarian peccadil- 
loes are no more remembered. Willful, 
playful, happy-hearted April smiles, chides, 
and forgives. But if you, sir, have a roof 
to shelter you, a margin of land about it, a 
pair of hands, and any daylight or moonlight 
at your disposal, and yet cultivate no flow- 
ers; no sweet-brier by the door of your 
cottage to give fragrant sprays for your 
button-hole, that all men many envy you 
with genial, generous envy; no passion vine 
to clamber up lattice and porch till its royal 
purples say good morning at your bedroom 
window, when the east begins to glow with 
rosy dawn; no loving forget-me-nots growing 
under leaves of lilies, freighted with sweet- 
est meaning for lovers, and immemorial 
grace for friends—then, indeed, you have no 
part in this royal April, and in none of your 
moods discover her guarded secrets. You 
build here in our beautiful blossom-land, 
but you are a stranger, and of alien spirit; 
you miss that fine charm which is not in 
food, nor raiment, nor glittering equipages; 
so the shadows lengthen, and the zest 
has gone from your life. Ah! if you 
could but learn a wiser lesson, and make, 
as it were, a lyric-like poem of a garden 
about your home, to fold it in, as the 
glorious Easter lilies border the sacred 
texts on the pages of ancient missals, 
whose richly illuminated leaves are the re- 
sults of painstaking labor and beautiful 
devotion. 

Yet even the gardenless man might well 
forget his misery if he could yield himself 





to the pleasures and absurdities of April 
picnicking, with a chosen few, on the slopes 
of San Mateo, Alameda, or Marin, each of 
these districts affording many delightful 
nooks from which to choose, and easy ways 
of reaching them. What if you chance to 
go where the signs of revel and former 
lunches are found: a little further, and you 
shall find untrampled grass and unroiled 
brooks, and silence that at your peril you 
break except with innocent mirth and right 
royal jubilance. Picnics are no places for 
gossip nor petulance. Large-hearted sym- 
pathies and placid unselfishness should reign 
supreme. For one day we are to live as 
poetry would have us believe all humanity 
did in Arcadian ages; before we start on our 
merry jaunt we are to steep ourselves in the 
very spirit of the pastorals, gathering into 
our deepest natures the lovely sunshine and 
unaffected melody of the Elizabethan out- 
door verse. If one might in such mood 
approach these too brief hours of commu- 
nion with the world of spring-time, they 
would assuredly prove of almost ideal beauty ; 
therein, in those brimful moments of the 
luminous day, in the heart of sunny April, 
the glorious pulse of Lowell’s gleaming 
lines would be distilled, as when for instance, 
he says: 
‘* The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice: 


And there’s never a leaf nor a bud too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


‘* Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills it. 
We are happy now because God wills it.” 


This was written for New England’s June, 
but fits marvelously the ways of California 
Aprils, when balm and spice of redwood 
boughs begin their wooing, and maple buds 
open, and the first columbine nods its co- 
quettish blossoms in gay defiance. Ah! pluck 
them not ; bring all yourmerry group of youths 
and maidens about the woodland shrine, in 
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the sloping glade, to admire the saucy scar- 
let clusters, but let the moonlight fairies 
have their summoning trumpet still. May be, 
too, if you take some unfrequented path of 
winding and sweetly inconsequential caprices 
you will find stems of fritillaria, with their 
freckled green and gold. But through all 
this woodland search kindly human sympa- 
thies should run. Who would sit lonely, 
on the top of a wind-blown, wide-armed 
oak, even in leaf-month April, though a 
wilderness of blackbirds throbbed jubilance 
from the hazel bushes on the brow of the 
hill, and though the sky was clear azure, the 
waters of the bay sapphire and amethyst? 
But suppose that in such a tree a dozen of 
the smiling picnickers should climb, to 
carve names and plan for future expeditions, 
to look down on valleys and farms, to fling 
back snatches of song at the swinging black- 





birds, and so to pass happy moments in 
genial, healthy comradeship. How wan 
and pallid the thought of a picnic ramble 
by one’s self at once becomes! Our good 
times in this pleasant world (and not merely 
at picnics) depend almost always on the sort 
of people we are with. That is a very 
simple sort of a moral for an April-day 
sermon ; but nevertheless it seems to take 
some people all their lives to find it out. 
They keep worrying about the surroundings, 
the “fixin’s,” as it were. But if we truly 
know our friends, an herb dinner will taste 
better with them than seven courses and all 
the rules of etiquette with those whom we like 
in lesser degree. And so in picnics it isn’t 
baskets, boughten lunches, grand prepara- 
tions, new straw hats, and gypsy attire that 
give the air of success: it’s the people you 
persuade to help in the affair. 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 





AN 


In the western part of the great Indian 
Territory there is a low mountain range, 
known at its southern extremityas the Wichita 
Mountains, and in its northern portion as the 
Red Hills. This range is composed of vast, 
square-shouldered buttes of crumbling red 
clay, interstratified with thin seams of gyp- 
sum and sandstone. Through this decay- 
ing wall flow the Salt Fork, Cimarron, and 
Canadian—mere spectral ghosts of dead 
rivers: each being but a channel, floored 
with drifts of white sand, through which 
scanty rivulets of brackish water are winding. 
A few half-dead trees fringe the banks. 
Higher up in the cafions thickets of elm and 
red cedar still linger. At the eastern base 
of the range lie the Great Salt Plains, every- 
where traversed by trickling rills of brine, or 
frosted by saline crystals. In some places 
there are solid strata of rock-salt, looking 
like white marble. Vegetation hardly exists 
here; the earth seems dead and leprous. 
On the western side of the range the dry, 

VoL. V—24. 





INTERNATIONAL TREATY. 


desert plains extend to the base of the Rocky 


Mountains. The bones of the strange birds 
and monsters of an ancient ultra-tropical type 
are often dug out of these deserts. This 
heart of the American continent had once the 
gross, fervid life of the upper Nile and Zam- 
beze. What strange atrophy, what wasting 
marasmus, has smitten and withered it? 

In the winter of 1872-73 this landscape 
was not so lifeless as it is to-day. The last 
of the great southern herds of buffalo was that 
winter slaughtered by the Indians on the 
margin of these salt plains. In the sheltered 
valley of a little stream called Kaheka Hu- 
ela, or Eagle Chief, three Indian camps were 
clustered together. There was a little band 
of Lipans from the west side of the Rio 
Grande, and a larger group of Apaches from 
New Mexico. Strangely contrasting with the 
dainty little conical tents of these human 
panthers, stood the shapeless lodges of the 
large encampment of the Black Dog band of 
Osages. These giant dandies from beyond 
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the Arkansas had made a temporary truce 
with the long-haired Bedouins of the south- 
west, and all were amicably hunting, smok- 
ing, and dressing their buffalo robes together. 
In a sort of neutral ground between the three 
groups was a large, rude tent of skins, which 
I was occupying for the winter. Not a soul 
that spoke English could be found within a 
day’s journey, but I had learned somewhat 
of the ways of the wild men, and felt safe, 
even in my loneliness. My tent was full of 
furs and Indian goods, but there was around 
me an armor of mutual confidence and good- 
fellowship which cast out fear. 

On the 24th of January my eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of a white face. Two 
wagons, loaded with merchandise and escorted 
by an Osage guide, came into my camp with 
intelligence which made it necessary for me 
to put my business in the charge of my old 
friend Shontah Sahpay, the Black Dog, for 
a few days, and take a journey to the camp 
of the Big Hill band on the Salt Fork, some 
fifty miles to the northward. 


We started on the 25th. It was a clear, 


sunshiny day, but.a recent snow-fall lay in 


little patches. We drove all day toward the 
north, across the gently undulating plains, 
and lay down at last under a brilliant star- 
light. My Osage guide, whose name was 
* Mozhun-Tumpe,” or “ View-the -Land,” 
seemed restless and ill at ease, but I saw no 
cause for anxiety. However, a little after 
midnight he wakened me hastily. A faint 
mist was stealing across the stars from the 
north-west. With much excitement, he told 
us to start at once, as a storm was coming. 
Our little train was speedily in motion, but 
tie sky was soon shrouded, and we could not 
follow the trail. View-the-Land told us to 
drive straight into the wind, and we aimed to 
follow his direction ; but the darkness inter- 
fered, and we were soon compelled to pause 
and wait for daylight. By the time that a 
dim, gray dawn began to reveal the outlines 
of the plains, a furious Arctic norther was 
sweeping over them, filling our path with 
snow... We attempted to face the storm, but 
the cold grew more intense, and the hurri- 
cane more irresistible. We soon lost the 





course ; our food was gone, and no fire was 
possible. Staggering on in desperate fashion, 
we at last found ourselves upon the Great 
Salt Plain. The sun was hidden, and all 
sense of direction had been lost through the 
shiftings of the cyclone. At last our ex- 
hausted beasts would ,advance not another 
step. “You may as well stop here,” said 
View-the-Land, in his Osage language; “we 
shall all die to-night.” 

We fastened our mules to the leeward 
side of our wagons, wrapped them in all 
of our blankets, crept into the furs inside, 
and fought for life till another day dawned. 
It was a night of hopelessness; of intense 
darkness, blinding snow, and raving wind; 
of bitter, deadly cold, slowly drawing nearer 
to the centers of life. Only one picture 
was before my mind that night; the vision 
of a little cottage hundreds of miles across 
the north-eastern plains, of curly baby heads 
in unconscious slumber, of a wife looking 
out anxiously upon the midnight tempest. 

Once again the day dawned. We were 
starving and freezing, and the snow was 
deeply drifted over the plains, but we made 
one more struggle for life. By ten o’clock 
the air had cleared, but the north wind, as 
we breathed it, pierced us like stinging nee- 
dles. But away to the north-west we saw 
crest of leafless trees above the horizon, 
and knew that human help was only fifteen 
miles distant. That day several hunters 
perished upon the plains not far to the 
northward; but somehow we won the fight. 
At four that afternoon we drove into the 
Osage camp, which was the goal of our 
journey, sheltered in thickets of dwarf elm 
and cotton-wood, and hospitable with roar- 
ing fires and soup-kettles. I bade good by 
to boots, and limped for months upon 
sloughing and clouted feet, but was happy, 
nevertheless. 

I found the camp crowded by a strange 
company. ‘The Pawnees have always been 
known to be the most adroit horse-thieves 
of the plains, and the southern tribes had a 
custom of always shooting a Pawnee on 
sight ; but on this occasion the biter had 
been bitten, and the Pawnee thieves robbed. 
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While hunting on the plains of western 
Kansas, they had been assailed by a party 
of Cheyennes, and all their horses had been 
stampeded and driven away. They lost 
some fifteen hundred at one blow; and now 
their delegates were come to make a treaty, 
and endeavor, by diplomacy, to recover the 
stolen property. Some forty-five of their 
chiefs and young warriors were in the party- 
They had walked all the way from their 
Nebraska reservation, and had reached the 
Osage camp on the preceding day. After 
much talk, the preliminaries of a treaty 
were agreed upon. 

Being the only white man within a great 
distance, I was called in to frame the won- 
derful instrument. I was naturally some- 
what embarrassed ; my recollections of Vattel 
were rather misty, and I doubted if even 
that renowned essayist upon international 
law had prepared a form exactly suited to 
my needs. However, I forgot my frozen 
feet for a while, and produced an Interna- 
tional Treaty: certainly my first, and 
probably my last. Its tenor was as follows: 


“* Know all men by these presents, that we, the 
chiefs and counselors of the Osage and Pawnee 
nations, in joint convention assembled, do hereby, 
in behalf of our respective nations, make, confirm, 
and ratify forever the following Treaty of Peace: 

‘“‘We acknowledge that at various times we 
have committed many depredations and crimes 
against each other; and we hereby pledge our 
mutual forgiveness of all that we have suffered in 
the past. 

‘Furthermore, we agree to refrain from all such 
acts ‘in the future, to seek each other’s peace and 
happiness in all things, and to live henceforth as 
loving brothers, in good-will and harmony, 

“It is hereby ordered that two copies of this 
Treaty be prepared, to be deposited in the archives 
of the Osage and Pawnee nations, for the perpetual 
guidance of ourselves and our children. 

‘In token whereof, and in order that our respect- 
ive nations may be fully bound by our action, we 
have set hereto our hands and seals on this twenty- 
seventh day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1873, at this camp of the Big Hill Osages, by the 
Salt Plains.” 


This, for a first effort, seemed to me 
eminently satisfactory. I took it into the 
council, and translated it into what I fear 
was rather bad Osage, but quite intelligible, 





nevertheless. An Osage interpreter repeated 
it in equally doubtful Pawnee, and all the 
assembled diplomats pronounced it good. 
Each in turn laid his finger upon the tip of 
the pen while I wrote his name as nearly as 
the Roman letters would express the Indian 
gutturals. The names, translated, would 
have formed a grisly menagerie of bears, 
dogs, wolves, and buffaloes. The afternoon 
was spent in singing and feasting, and the 
following morning the Panwees started with 
the dawn toward the camps of the tribes to 
the southward. 

That day Leotasa died. She was the wife 
of my particular Indian “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” Ah Humkemi, the sentinel. She 
had been educated at the Mission, and was 
always sweet-voiced, refined, and gentle. I 
cannot well recite the particulars of her death ; 
she was murdered by the malpractice of two 
horrible hags who professed to act as her 
nurses and physicians. A dead babe, newly 
born, was laid on the breast of the dead’ 
mother. This domestic tragedy was the 
pivot upon which a darker tragedy turned. 

It was the strange and terrible yet imme- 
morial custom of this tribe always to send. 
out a war party one month after-each funeral 
—a band of lurking Thugs, who went forth 
to murder some wayfarer, either a white man 
or a member of another tribe, in order that 
the dead might be duly honored by a fresh. 
scalp hanging over the grave. This custom 
is not without its parallels in the records of 
the Heroic Age; but the scalp of some lonely 
and unknown pioneer of the border seems 
an ignoble and murderous offering, compared 
with a Hector, sacrified in order that the 
shade of Patroclus might sleep. The motive 
in the two cases is not dissimilar: The In- 
dian ghost haunts the living unless the dead 
is duly honored. 

When the Pawnees started southward that 
morning they told the Osages that one of 
their own number had been left behind hunt- 
ing; that he had strayed from the main body, 
was doubtless camped in some sheltered 
place, and would follow their trail into camp 
as soon as the tempest abated. They asked 
that he be kindly treated, and sent on to 
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join the rest at the Cheyenne Agency on the 
North Fork; to all of which the Osages 
‘cheerfully assented. But with this woman’s 
death the old savage fire blazed forth. The 
ink was not yet dry upon the wonderful 
treaty, the body of the dead was yet warm, 
when the young men came swarming about 
Ah Humkemi, asking him to waive the 
usual month’s delay, and at once to organize 
a war party for the purpose of killing the 
lonely Pawnee hunter. He _ reluctantly 
yielded, and furnished them with food, am- 
munition, and all things needful. Seventy 
warriors, painted black, rode northward with 
the clear, cold dawn of the following morn- 
ing. A hush of grim expectancy settled 
upon the camp. Wrapped in her gayest 
apparel, and decked with her choicest orna- 
ments, the dead wife was buried under the 
salt sod. The dead baby, its eyes wistfully 
half open, its little forehead hideously daubed 
with vermilion, was laid on the frozen bosom 
of the mother. In gloomy silence, hardly 
‘speaking to each other, the mourners waited 
for the event to come. 

At sunset of the second day three reports 
of rifles were heard toward the north. In- 
stantly the whole population swarmed out of 
the lodges, shouting, “They bring scalps!” 
The signal was one which they recognized. 
Fifteert minutes later, seventy black, yelling 
demons rode madly into camp. The leader 
bore a bloody scalp dangling from his spear. 
The victory had been an inglorious one, ac- 
cording toour standard. Seventy warriors had 
killed one lone, towering hunter ; but it was 
such an event as lets loose a legion of devils 
in the heart of the savage. The ghosts of 
the brutish, beetle-browed, anthropoid ances- 
tors ruled the hour. That night I caught a 
glimpse of the life of the men of the Euro- 
pean Stone Age. I knew what tigerish fires 
once blazed out from under the hideous eye- 
brows of the giant of the Neanderthal Cave. 

While the victors feasted, the women made 
ready for the great festival of victory, the 
scalp dance. An oval track, some two hun- 
dred feet in its larger diameter, was cleared 
of snow, leaves, and brush-wood. Two huge 
fires blazed at the foci of the ellipse. In the 





centerthe orchestra sat, acrowd of men beating 
Indian drums and playing upon rude whistles 
and “medicine gourds.” Some four hun- 
dred men and women, in their gayest apparel, 
plumed and painted, joined in the dance. 
They sang fierce songs, telling how they 
had conquered and mutilated their enemy. 
I give below a translation of one of these 
songs, omitting the “ Hi-i-i Ha-a-a,” and the 
jargon of the refrain; omitting also the 
most emphatic phrases of threat and hatred, 
which are untranslatable on account of their 
foulness: 


‘The Pawnee is a thief and a liar ; 
He eats dogs ; he eats wolves ; 
He has a woman’s heart ; 
He hides by day, and creeps at night like a snake ; 
He is the son of a dog; he was hatched from the 
egg of a buzzard. 


‘* He will not face his enemy like a warrior ; 
He comes to steal horses. 
He seeks to murder and scalp babies. 
May the wolves gnaw him ! 
May the buzzards eat him! 


‘*The Pawnee came to our country ; 
His brothers were like him, full of lies, 
We went to his hiding place, 
We pierced him with bullets and arrows, 
We scalped, beheaded, mutilated, disembowele: 
him. 


** Tf other Pawnees come to us, 
We will eat their hearts and drink their blood. 
We will cut their tendons, burn and flay them ; 
We will burn their squaws and tents ; 
We will feed our dogs with their babies.” 


The above will suffice to express the lyric 
poetry of the noble red man, so far as one 
may venture to express it to ears polite. 
The memory of that, as of many other 
nights upon the plains, comes over me like 
a dream of some pre-existent life in hell. 
Of all our artists, Tavernier alone has 
caught some glimpse of that plane of being. 
The red firelight in the wintry forest; the 
brandished tomahawks and the spears ; the 
demoniac, painted faces; the bloody, new 
scalps dangling beside a hundred others, 
trophies of former victories ; the unspeak- 
able gestures; the horrible yells and songs ;— 
if Dante had stood that night beside me, 
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viewing all these, another, the most terri- 


ble, page would have been added to the 
Inferno. 

From that orgy a wave of blood-thirst 
rolled outward to all the outlying camps of 
the tribe. From village to village went out 
the order to kill all the Pawnees. The door 


of escape closed behind them. Escorted 
by a strong military guard, they barely 





reached Kansas with their lives, bearing 
with them, I suppose, their copy’of the 
International Treaty. My only wonder was 
that such knaves and sons of knaves as the 
Pawnees were should have been for a 
moment deceived by it. The Pawnee ghost 
haunted the Osages, to their great annoy- 
ance, till it was laid, in due form, by their 
sorcerer. H. B. Norron. 





MOUNT 


HOOD. 


O, white and silent! 
Across hot spaces of the weary land 
I look to thee! 
A waiting, white-robed priest art thou to me. 


Far from my feet 

Stretch browning fields, where red-winged grasshoppers 
Themselves repeat, 

And spring unceasing in the withered grass ; 
The scattered trees, 

All spell-bound with the heat, stir not a leaf; 
No vagrant breeze 

Relieves the sultry hush; but, reach on reach, 
The hot air lies 

Shimmering above the land, until afar, 
Where ’gainst the skies 

The sleeping hills lie lap on lap, it grows 
A warm blue haze; 

Then thou, Celestial Mount, above it all— 
The summer blaze, 

The panting land—dost rear thy calm, cool front. 


O, white and silent! 
Across waste places of a restless life 
I look to thee! 
A waiting, white-robed priest art thou to me. 


Thy strong repose 
Shames the distraction of my changing moods ; 
Thy cold, still snows, 
The fret and hurry of my fevered life; 
And its wild surge 
Of vagrant forces that have drifted wide 
Calm and converge 
In thy clear sight, O mountain, strong and white. 


Henrietta R. Enior. 
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A VISIT TO A KING. 


Upper Guinea, generally and more loosely 
spoken of as the West Coast of Africa, con- 
sists of a strip of country about one thousand 
miles long, and from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred miles wide, lying between 
the Kong Mountains and the Atlantic, and 
extending from Liberia to the Cameroons. 
The interior of this territory contains the 
powerful kingdoms of Ashantee, Dahomey, 
Yoruba, and Benin; and numerous independ- 
ent or tributary tribes occupy the region near 
the shore. The Ashantee war made us 


familiar with the peculiarities of that barbaric 
realm, and the horrors of the kingdom of 
Dahomey have been recited so often as to 
have passed into a proverb ; but of the kings 
of Benin and Yoruba, and their dominions, 
very little is known. 

More than twenty years ago I was engaged 


in mercantile pursuits at the various settle- 
ments along the west coast, chiefly in the 
rivers forming the delta of the Niger, barter- 
ing tobacco, rum, guns, powder, Manchester 
goods, etc., for palm-oil and ivory. During 
our stay in the Benin River an event oc- 
curred which gave me the opportunity to visit 
that mysterious potentate, the King of Benin. 

In the Benin River, which is a broad and 
stately stream, the navigation of which, how- 
ever, is prevented by a shallow and danger- 
ous bar at its mouth, were located at that time 
three forts or trading posts belonging to firms 
in Liverpool. One ofthe traders, hearing of 
a large quantity of oil in the possession of a 
chief named Cham Wanna, in order to fore- 
stall the other buyers, sent his clerk with a 
canoe load of goods to Cham Wanna’s town, 
about twenty miles up the river, to negotiate 
for the purchase of the same. Cham Wanna 
was ‘not disposed to make a hasty bargain, 
but evidently thinking it would be folly to 
neglect an opportunity so _providentially 
thrown in his way, he seized the canoe and 
merchandise, flogged the young man, to 





silence his remonstrances, and held him a 
prisoner for ransom. A squadron of British 
men-of-war constantly patrolled the coast, 
with the double purpose of suppressing the 
slave-trade and protecting the English mer- 
chants; and the trader, as soon as he heard 
of the outrage upon his subordinate, sent an 
application to the commodore for aid and 
redress. With the promptitude characteris- 
tic of the British government in avenging 
any injury to its subjects abroad, but few 
days elapsed before two frigates were an- 
chored in the roadstead, and a gun-boat was 
inside the river. A summary demand was 
made for the release of the prisoner, and in- 
solently refused. The native towns are all 
situated on shallow creeks inaccessible to 
boats, and the river banks present an un- 
broken wall of mangrove-trees. So these 
people, who had never seen a war vessel, 
fancied they had only to retire to their 
dwellings to be out of reach of all harm. 
But the exact position of each village was well 
known to the traders, and one of them was 
promptly shelled and destroyed by the gun- 
boat firing over the tops of the trees. This 
brought them to terms: the young man was 
surrendered the next day. The commodore 
then notified Jiurra, who, as the most power- 
ful chief in the river, was held responsible 
for the good behavior of the rest, that a meet- 
ing of all the Jakri chiefs with the naval 
officers and traders would be held, to deter- 
mine what reparation should be made. 
Cham Wanna himself was beyond the reach 
of punishment; but it was perfectly safe to 
inflict the penalty upon those within reach, 
relying upon them to pass it on, with interest, 
to the proper party. 

The meeting was held as announced ; but 
an amusing incident that happened very 
early in the proceedings nearly deprived it 
of all its solemnity. The naval officers were 
assembled in the large business room of a 
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trading post on an island in the river; 
marines paced the verandas, and the band 
from the flag-ship were grouped in front of 
the house, awaiting in silence the order to 
play. A fleet of war canoes approached, 
some of them containing over three hundred 
men; drawing alongside the little wharf, each 
landed its owner and paddled off into mid- 
stream. When the native dignitaries, in a va- 
riegated diversity of costume, had all landed, 
they moved in procession toward the house, 
headed by Jiurra, who, in virtue of his posi- 
tion as head chief of the Jakris, wore a con- 
sul’s uniform of blue and silver. All were 
barefoot, as shoes were fetich to them; and 
Jiurra, to facilitate wading, had cut off the 
legs of his official pantaloons at the knee. 
As he had omitted to hem the edges, the 
cloth had frayed into a fringe almost to his 
waist, making the otherwise prosaic uniform 
unutterably picturesque. Before they reached 
the house, the signal was passed to the band, 
which immediately struck up a grand march, 
beginning with a crash, a bang, and a roar. 
A band had never been heard there before, 
and the chiefs, in mortal terror, flung their 
dignity aside, and made frantic haste to jump 
into the river and swim to their canoes, which 
promptly approached to the rescue; and it 
was a long time before they could be per- 
suaded to trust themselves ashore again. 
Finally the matter was explained, more sooth- 
ing airs were played, and the business of 
the day proceeded. A fine of a large quan- 
tity of oil was imposed upon them, and 
all trade forbidden for the space of three 
months. 

Idleness in that climate is dangerous. 
Sickness and death wait closely upon it. 
The mail comes only once a month, and 
other means of recreation are few. I had 
long wished to know something of the city 
of Benin; so disregarding the advice of those 
who urged the danger of the journey, and the 
impossibility of relieving us if we fell into 
any danger, I loaded a canoe with presents 
for the king and his chiefs, and with sufficient 
cloth, rum, beads, and brass wire to pay 
necessary traveling expenses, and started. I 
took with me twenty Kroomen, well armed, 





and a Jakri guide and interpreter. We as- 
cended the river for several miles, and then 
branched off into one of the numerous creeks; 
and after pulling laboriously the whole day, 
we arrived after dark at Gato, a little town on 
the frontier of the kingdom of Benin. 

We were hospitably received by the chief 
of Gato, who entertained us in his own 
house; and having refreshed us with sup- 
per, he inquired the purpose of my visit. 
Two men were then introduced, wearing 
immense steeple-crowned hats, and huge 
petticoats of brown cloth, which bulged out 
as if they wore crinoline. They bore the 
stick of the official, who is styled the “ Cap- 
tain of War”; and it was explained that it 
would be neither proper nor safe to proceed 
further into the dominions of his Majesty 
until these fellows had reported my arrival 
to their master, and obtained instructions as 
to my further advance. ‘The legal fee for 
this service was stated to be one cotton 
handkerchief—value, six cents—to each; so I 
paid them, added a bottle of rum as an ex- 
tra gratuity, and hurried them off. As their 
duty evidently was to watch the place, and 
report anything unusual, the exaction of a 
fee from me was no doubt a swindle. 

It is necessary to explain that for thirty 
miles or so above its mouth the banks of 
Benin’ River are vast mangrove swamps, 
completely covered at high tide. In these 
swamps live a tribe called the Jakris, in little 
towns built on artificial islands made by fill- 
ing in the swamp with logs, brush, and sand. 
As these islands sink slowly but continuous- 
ly into the mud, a new coating of logs and 
sand is necessary every two or three months. 
The houses are slightly built of bamboo, and 
are readily torn down and rebuilt. Each 
town has its own chief. The Jakris spend 
most of their time in their canoes, some of 
which are very large, and in the water; they 
provide nothing for their own subsistence 
except fish, but rely for their living solely 
upon the profits of trade with the interior. 
All trade with the white men goes through 
their hands, and the chiefs acquire consid- 
erable property in the way of wives, slaves, 
canoes, and arms. They have no domestic 
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animals, but a few fowls are kept in their 
houses. They are fierce and savage when 
their anger is roused; but the keen desire to 
“turn an honest dollar” inclines them 
usually toward peace. 

Above the country of the Jakris a tribe 
called Johmen is found. These people cul- 
tivate the soil, but their principal industry is 
piracy—robbing the loaded canoes as they 
pass up and down the various creeks winding 
through their precincts. They are fero- 
cious and dangerous, and are said to be can- 
nibals. The country of the Johmen extends 
to the boundaries of the King of Benin; and 
it is probable that both this tribe and the 
Jakris pay tribute to that monarch. 

Every native chief has what is called a 
“ stick” —a stout malacca cane, of a size to 
correspond with the dignity of the personage 
to whom it belongs, surmounted by a copper 
or gilt knob, on which is engraved some 
mystic symbol, or the name of its owner. 
This stick serves several purposes. In mat- 
ters of business it authenticates the act of an 
agent: any agreement made with the bearer 
of a stick is as valid as if made with his 
principal; on occasions of ceremony_ it 
represents the person whose name it bears 
when he finds it inconvenient to be present; 
and when a public official employs a deputy 
the stick confers upon the person so employ- 
ed the necessary authority. 

Gato is a small town of perhaps fifty 
houses. The houses here are built of clay, 
colored red, and are thatched with palm 
leaves. All the houses are built on one 
plan, and differ only in size. Every room is 
roofed over around its sides for a distance 
of eight or ten feet from the walls only; the 
middle is open to the sunandrain. The 
floor is of clay, like the walls; and against 
each wall is a divan, also of clay, on which 
the inmates lounge by day and sleep by 
night. The middle part of the room isa 
foot or two lower than the sides, and has no 
floor; it is usually littered with rubbish, and 
is tenanted by the chickens and goats. 
Polygamy is general, and the women, ex- 
cepting the slaves, are secluded in apart- 
ments. of their own. The only object of 





interest in the town was the grave of Belzo- 
ni. This great explorer died of dysentery 
at this place, and was buried with all his 
papers and possessions under a great tree. 
Negroes will steal anything but shoes and 
soap from the living; but a dead man’s be- 
longings are fetich, and therefore secure. 
No monument marks the grave; but an old 
fellow, who said he had helped to bury him, 
showed me the grave, and described his 
death. 

During the three days I remained in Gato 
I was busied in gathering a company of 
bearers, and allotting their several burdens. 
The only conveyance in Benin is a ham- 
mock slung under a pole and borne by four 
men; and as they change every few minutes, 
three sets of bearers are necessary to trans- 
port one passenger. They carry all burdens 
in the same manner; no man would carry 
anything singly: two men and a pole were 
required for even the smallest package. 
Consequently a modest traveler, with only an 
ordinary quantity of baggage, is compelled 
to travel with a rather princely retinue. 
When we fell on the line of march, we mus- 
tered forty-two in number, including ten 
Kroomen whom I took with me, leaving the 
rest at Gato in charge of the canoe. A de- 
crepit old ruffian, who looked like a superan- 
nuated pirate, led the van. He at first 
begged for employment as guide, but as all 
the men knew the road well, his services in 
that capacity seemed superfluous; when he 
added that the jungle was full of wild beasts, 
and proposed to guard our column of well- 
armed men, I could resist no longer, but 
engaged him at once. 

The road is only a footpath, obstructed at 
frequent intervals by fallen trees, which they 
never think of removing. The bearers trav- 
el in a kind of dog-trot, making at the same 
time a peculiar noise: a rapid opening and 
closing of the lips, with a detonating sound 
during the inspiration, and the syllables 
“haha” at each expiration of the breath. 
The route lay through a forest of mangrove, 
tamarind, and cotton-wood trees; palms, and 
a tall, straight tree, called the ebbywood, were 
also abundant. Smaller trees and chapparal 
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grew beneath, forming an impenetrable wall 
on each side of the path. Every few miles 
we came to a town; and frequent diverging 
footpaths suggested others not far distant. 
Solitary as the jungle appears, it is yet thick- 
ly inhabited. The news of our coming had 
spread, and every chief along our line of 
march had a repast ready for us, and each 
insisted that I must eat. Of course a pres- 
ent was expected, and sometimes demanded, 
in return; but a piece of cloth, a coil of 
brass wire, and a string of beads seemed to 
gratify them abundantly. 

Our progress was relieved of monotony by 
the constant quarrels among the _ bearers. 
In distributing the baggage among them, 
it was not possible to make every package 
of the same size and weight; and each pair 
of coolies insisted that their burden was 
heavier or more unwieldy than any other. 
Sometimes a fight would seem imminent, 
and prompt interference was necessary to 
prevent bloodshed. Again, several of them 
would drop their packs in the road, and it 
took a skillful admixture of threats and 
promises to induce them to return to their 
duty. Thus frequent dinners and endless 
squabbles consumed the time; and although 
the distance could not have exceeded fifty 
miles, we spent two nights on the road. 
The chiefs of the towns where we halted for 
thé night made sumptuous provision for our 
entertainment; and they became radiant 
with joy at my liberal douceur when we 
left. On the third day we reached the 
suburbs of the city of Benin. We hove to, 
and sent a messenger forward to announce 
our arrival. In a short time there appeared 
a squad of wild-looking rascals, armed with 
guns and enormous machetes, and wearing 
the same voluminous petticoats as the em- 
bassadors I dispatched from Gato. They 
said they were soldiers sent to escort us into 
the city; and thus reinforced, we resumed 
our march by devious ways through plantain 
and. cotton-fields, interspersed with patches 
of jungle, until we came to a halt in the 
courtyard of the Captain of War. 

In a few minutes I was conducted into 
a long room, at the upper end of which, 





squatted on a divan, was this redoubtable war- 
rior himself. He was a young, fine-looking 
negro, attired in a petticoat of fine white 
muslin; he wore many necklaces of beads, 
and his wrists and ankles were ornamented 
with ivory rings, brass wire, and what ap- 
peared to be strings of small bones. Along 
each side of the room were ranged his at- 
tendants, and in the lower center space was 
spread a piece of blue cloth for me to stand 
upon. Before me knelt his two interpreters ; 
beside me knelt my own; and through 
these two sets of interpreters question and 
answer was tediously passed. He asked 
me who I was, why I had come, and other 
particulars, to which I made suitable replies. 
Having thus satisfied the demands of official 
etiquette, he gave some directions to an 
attendant, and I was led away, and at once 
introduced to him again in a private capac- 
ity, in another room. He came down, took 
my hand, and seated me beside him on the 
divan; and the crowd which had followed 
me from the other room stretched them- 
selves out on the floor to examine me at 
leisure. Slaves appeared with a gourd of 
water and a bowl to wash my feet. When 
they saw my shoes, they seemed to be in a 
quandary; but with great presence of mind 
they washed my hands instead. Four large 
baskets were then brought in, each contain- 
ing perhaps fifty pounds of different sorts 
of cold boiled meat, cut up into small pieces. 
I was invited to eat, and tasted the contents 
of each, and the baskets were then passed 
to my men, who basked in the sunshine in 
the middle of the apartment, and they im- 
mediately dispatched the whole of it. The 
captain, who had been hitherto beaming in 
silence, now took my hand, and stroking it 
softly, repeated over and over again the 
usual salutation of the country: “Ah do, 
Nugay, do, ah do!” to which I replied in 
the same words. They apply the name 
“ Nugay” to every white man, and also to 
their king; whether they imagine white men 
to be kings, or their king, whom compara- 
tively few of them have ever seen, to be a 
white man, I did not learn. 

After an hour or so of this kind of dalliance, 
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my entertainer informed me that he was 
instructed to provide me witha lodging, 
and that he would now go and do so. 
Mustering a platoon of his soldiers, he sal- 
lied forth, instructing my party to follow. 
A crowd of curious people gathered around 
us, but any one who approached too near 
was promptly slashed by a soldier who car- 
ried a rhinoceros-hide whip, which drew 
blood at every stroke. Our leader soon 
found a house that he thought would suit 
us, and his men quickly turned the proprie- 
tor, with his family and all his possessions, 
into the street. The captain formally put 
me in possession, saying it was mine as long 
as I remained in Benin. The house was 
large, so I interceded for the unfortunate 


owner} and he was graciously permitted to, 


occupy so much of it as I had no use for. 
He was profoundly grateful for this favor, 
and did me many little services during my 
stay, an involuntary trespasser, in his 
dwelling. 

By the time I had my traps comfortably 
bestowed, a delegation from the court arriv- 


ed, bearing the king’s stick. To them I 
delivered the present I had brought for the 
king: two rolls of crimson velvet, some silk 
embroidered with gold, and a quantity of 


heavy bullion fringe. They said the king 
was glad I had come, that he would give me 
audience the next day, and that he would 
supply me and my men with food while I 
tarried among them. We indulged in an 
interchange of compliments for an hour, 
when thirty or forty little naked boys arrived 
with our supper, each carrying a covered 
basket on his head. The baskets contained 
gourds and earthenware dishes piled with 
various kinds of food; and having spread 
them out in tempting array on the floor, 
the assembled company squatted around the 
room to observe how the Nugay comported 
himself while eating. There were several 
kinds of palm-oil chop, and plenty of yam 
foo-foo, and a variety of stews made from 
the flesh of some wild animal; they said it 
was leopard, but I judged it was monkey. 
Palm-oil chop is chicken or goat’s flesh stewed 
with its own weight of red pepper, and 





smothered in palm-oil, and is eaten by these 
people at every meal. They use no forks or 
spoons, so it is eaten by taking up on the 
first two fingers a lump of foo-foo (yams 
boiled and pounded in a mortar until the 
mass acquires the consistence of dough), and 
dipping it in the stew and swallowing it. 
When I had finished, my retainers emptied 
the dishes; and the baskets were taken 
away by the boys, the rest of the visitors 
considerately followed them, and I was left 
to the repose I stood very much in need of. 

Next morning the king’s stick, with the 
chief of the eunuchs and sundry other offi- 
cials, was on hand to escort me to the dwell- 
ing of the king, and to instruct me in the 
official routine of the reception. We marched 
to the palace, which differed from the other 
houses only in point of size. I was furnished 
with something to eat, which I was informed 
was a special delicacy prepared for the occa- 
sion; and then I was shown to a divan cov- 
ered with mats, on which to lie down and 
smoke, while two boys fanned me with im- 
mense bullock-hide fans. I rested undis- 
turbed for over two hours, and was growing 
somewhat impatient, when the room, which 
was fully eighty feet long, began to fill with 
the dignitaries of the court. These, after 
saluting me, arranged themselves in rows 
along the walls, and conversed with one an- 
other in low, decorous tones. They all wore 
the voluminous wraps of muslin reaching from 
the waist to the feet, and white as snow. 
The upper half of the body was naked ; but 
decorated with brass or ivory rings on the 
arms, and many necklaces. Some had, in 
addition, strings or carnelian beads of native 
manufacture around the neck and wrists. 
These were grandees of great tonnage, and 
were styled ‘“ fidoos”; while a select few, who 
wore similar strings around their ankles as 
well, were entitled “omigrands,” and were 
the very cream of the aristocracy. These 
particulars I owed to the courtesy of one of 
the company, who sat by me and explained 
what I should not otherwise have understood. 

After the lapse of another hour the king’s 
body-guard filed in—a band of gigantic fel- 
lows, each armed with a Brobdingnagian 
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machete, and entirely naked except a string 
of human bones around the neck. Then 
came the three official interpreters, who 
squatted themselves in the dust in the mid- 
dle of the room. Several little fellows not 
more than three feet high next arrived— 
quite gray and evidently old. I was told 
there is a tribe of such dwarfs farther in the 
interior. Just at the moment the slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun fell upon the spot 
where he was to be seated. The king en- 
tered, followed by a crowd of attendants. 
Two men joined their crossed hands to fur- 
nish him a seat, another stood braced for 
his majesty to lean his back against, one on 
each side supported the royal arms, and a 
sixth crouched on his elbows and knees on 
the floor, to serve as a footstool. The king, 
who was quite young, very black, and with 
ordinary negro features, was wrapped in a 
robe of crimson silk shot with gold; and the 
time was chosen when the sunlight, falling 
upon it, should dazzle the eyes of the be- 
holder. Every man in the room except the 
guards, who stood impassive, bowed his 
head to the floor when the king entered; and 
the interpreters absolutely wallowed in a pile 
of dust in the middle of the room, which was 
probably placed there for that purpose. A 
piece of cloth was spread for me, I was re- 
quested to walk forward, and it was intimated 
that the correct thing would be to bow to 
the ground, as I had seen the others do. I 
declined, but offered to compromise by shak- 
ing hands; but my offer was not entertained. 
Then the king spoke, the interpreters rolled 
their heads in the dust, and one translated 
to my men what the king had said—the others 
listening carefully to prevent mistakes. My 
men, not to be outdone in politeness, rolled 
their heads in the dusts, and translated to me. 
He asked my name and business, and said 
he would be glad if I would come to Gato 
to trade directly with his people, as the Ja- 
kris in the river swindled them; that he had 
plenty of oil and ivory, and wanted cloth, 
guns, powder, and salt; that my present was 
very acceptable, and that I was to ask for 
anything I wanted in return, as he was a 
great king, and could get anything he wanted. 





While we talked, he moved no muscle, but 
fixed his eyes steadily upon me. When he 
had concluded, he dismissed me with, “ Ah 
do”; the court dispersed, and I returned to 
my domicile. 

The next day I went out to inspect the 
city. It is built ona plain, with patches of 
jungle and large open spaces intervening be- 
tween the blocks of houses; more like an 
aggregation of villages than a town. There 
are few streets, the houses being built in any 
position that suits the taste of their owners. 
It covers a large extent of ground; but be- 
ing so straggling, it is difficult to estimate 
either its actual size or its population. It is 
said there are one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, but the statement is open to doubt. 
On the south and west the forest comes close 
to the edge of the city; but on the north and 
east are cultivated fields. They raise sugar- 
cane, cotton, rice, indigo, plantains, and 
cassava; the yam is the principal food crop. 
Yams grow to an immense size; one given 
to me was five feet long, and required two 
men to carry it. The soil is of a chocolate 
tinge, and is very fertile. Bananas and 
Guinea pepper grow in abundance, and the 
forests abound in palm-trees from which the 
famous Benin blood-oil is obtained. On the 
top of each tree, between the fronds, grow 
large burs, oval in shape, about two feet long 
by one foot wide, dark green in color, and 
covered with spines. Among the spines 
grow hundreds of orange-colored nuts, larger 
than walnuts; by boiling these, they obtain 
the oil. 

Palm-oil is properly a fat, being about the 
consistence of butter. The oil of Benin is 
darker in color and more fluid than any other, 
hence it is called “ blood-oil.” Palm-oil is 
a much esteemed article of food, and is 
really very nice; it is also burned in lamps, 
and used to anoint the body. 

The houses in Benin are built of red clay, 
and have many rooms. One curious fea- 
ture was that most of the houses had from 
one to half a dozen ruined rooms, roof- 
less, and with crumbling walls. Whether this 
indicated that the city was falling into decay, 
or whether for some reason whenever a room 
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becomes untenable they build a new one, I 
could not satisfactorily ascertain. They 
have no furniture except their cooking uten- 
sils, lamps, and water jars, all made of un- 
glazed earthenware, a few curious wooden 
stools about six inches high, a number of 
gourds of various shapes and sizes, and the 
mats they sleep on. In every house is a 
room devoted to religious purposes, in which 
the family idols are arranged in a row ona 
bench. Close by, another room has dozens 
of little earthen pots arranged on shelves, 
filled with water in which herbs are steeped. 
At every movement throughout the day 
the head of the family goes to one of these 
pots, dips in a finger, mumbles some words, 
and touches himself on the head or breast. 
I watched the old fellow in whose house I 
lived. When the meat was put on to cook, 
he went toa pot and dipped his finger; when 
the pepper was put in, he repeated the cere- 
mony at another pot; when the palm-oil was 
poured, again at another. When he rose, 


when he lay down, when he ate, when he 
sneezed, even, he went to his battery of little 


pots and performed this rite. I could not 
induce them to tell me the meaning of it; 
they seemed to be in an agony of terror at 
the mere mention of it. 

Their idols are made of red clay, like the 
houses, are about two feet high, and repre- 
sent the head and breast of a man; they are 
preposterously ugly. Some of them are 
decorated with brass crowns and bead neck- 
laces ; and around them on the bench are 
displayed pieces of broken crockery, bits of 
looking-glass, pretty buttons, and other arti- 
cles of virtue. Generally there were from 
five to seven of these hideous figures in each 
house; but in the king’s dwelling were seven- 
teen arranged in two rows. Probably he 
enjoys wider opportunities for wickedness 
than most of his subjects, and it takes more 
and uglier deities to attend to hiscase. The 
king himself is worshiped, and is popularly 
supposed to need neither food nor sleep. 
None of his subjects but his officers and 
court have ever seen him. When he goes 
abroad, which is only on occasions. of re- 
ligious ceremony, anybody who peeps is 





instantly slain. Human life is held very 
cheap. Every offender against the law is con- 
fined and kept for sacrifice. Once a year the 
king, after notifying his people to stay within 
doors, sallies forth at midnight, accompan- 
ied by his officers and priests, and performs 
a general jail delivery. All the prisoners, all 
captives that have been brought in by the 
soldiers, and any stray citizen who may have 
disregarded the proclamation, are cruelly 
tortured and murdered. The butchers drink 
the blood of their victims, and return home 
before daylight, reeking from the sanguinary 
solemnity. This is repeated night after 
night, until all the stock on hand is dis- 
posed of. When a king dies a grand foray 
is made on neighboring tribes, to procure the 
thousands of women and children which it 
is the custom to sacrifice on such an occa- 
sion. 

There are but two seasons in central 
Africa. The dry season lasts from the mid- 
dle of October to the middle of May, no 
rain falling except occasional thunder-show- 
ers; in May it commences to rain, and pours 
down a deluge, without any intermission, 
until October, when it ceases as suddenly as 
it began. If the rains do not come at the 
expected time, a number of young girls are 
bound naked to the limbs of great trees set 
apart for this purpose, and left there to 
starve, or be torn to pieces by the vultures. 
This sacrifice is said never to fail; but judg- 
ing by the bones beneath the trees it seems 
to be frequently necessary. Notwithstand- 
ing those shocking ceremonies, the people 
of Benin do not appear to be either blood- 
thirsty or cruel; but always spoke of them 
with respect, as solemn religious obser- 
vances. 

Polygamy is the rule, and every man has 
as many wives as he can buy and support. 
The women do all the work, carrying water 
and cultivating the ground. The poorer 
classes of both sexes wear nothing but a 
cloth around the waist; while persons of 
wealth wear the ungainly petticoats previous- 
ly described. Children go entirely naked. 
They seem to be kindly and affectionate in 
their domestic relations; though the head 
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of the house exacts implicit obedience, and 
punishes any breach of discipline with the 
whip. Families are usually very large, one 
man told me he had two hundred children. 
Their manner of treating the dead is remark- 
able. While the body is yet warm, the 
disconsolate relatives bring a pole, suspend 
the corpse from it with withes, hoist it on 
their shoulders, and, carrying it a little way 
from the house, throw it, pole and all, on 
the ground. Thousands of vultures sit 
waiting on the walls; and they pounce on 
the carcass, and fight over it, and tear it to 
pieces in a short time. Skeletons lie scat- 
tered all over the city, picked clean by these 
scavengers, and polished by the ants. 

. Grazing around the wide, open spaces 
were hundreds of pretty cattle, small, most- 
ly dun and black in color, and very gentle. 
They are fetich, and are made no use of 
except for sacrifice; and their hides are 
then made into fans. For milk, the people 
depend upon their goats, of which, and of 
chickens, they have great numbers. Horses 
are raised in large numbers, but they like- 
wise are fetich, and unvexed by the bridle. 

I spent two weeks in this place very 
agreeably. I received many callers, and 
paid numerous visits to the most important 
citizens. Many presents were made me; 
tusks, monster yams, alligator cloths, and 
earthen pipes of native manufacture. 
These people make all sorts of articles of 
earthenware, of an infinite variety of shapes; 
but, as they do not understand glazing, the 
vessels are porous. The women weave 
stout and serviceable cloth, which they dye 
with indigo; laying a dead alligator upon 
the cloth, they first embroider its outlines 
with red worsted, and then remove him and 
fill in the details. One day I went to the 
house of an extremely old man who was 
totally blind, and whose wool was white as 
snow. Down in the river I had a good 
store of medicines; and.I soon found out 
that the more nauseous a dose was the more 
it was appreciated, both by Kroomen and 
Jakris. I had frequent applications for med- 
ical assistance; so I fixed up a savory com- 
pound of asafetida, bromide of potassium, 














and other palatable drugs; and when I 
prescribed for any one I always’ flavored 
the dose with some of this mixture. The 
result was that I achieved a reputation that 
no regular physician enjoyed; and I had 
scores of patients, many of them only 
malingering for the sake of having their 
palates tickled and their bowels griped by 
the loathsome brew I served out. This 
reputation had accompanied me to Benin. 
The poor old blind man, feeling my face 
with his skinny hands; implored me to 
restore his sight. He was rich, and offered 
me stacks of ivory if I would only do as he 
wished. He would not believe that I was 
unable to help him, and laid my refusal to 
other causes. I regretted that the difficul- 
ties attending conversation through ignorant 
interpreters rendered it impossible to explain 
to him that he could never see again. 

One day there was a kind of a fair, or 
market, held in the street; and several 
hundred venders of goats, chickens, cloth, 
peppers, pipes, and crockery ware sat under 
the trees offering their goods for sale. ‘There 
was a large crowd of people, some wander- 
ing aimlessly about, others sitting or stand- 
ing in groups engaged in conversation or 
singing monotonous songs; but I did not 
observe that much business was transacted. 
The currency for petty transactions is 
cowries—little shells strung on strings; but 
larger dealings are conducted by barter. 
Salt sometimes passes as money, but is 
usually too scarce to serve as a circulating 
medium. 

Another day was passed very pleasantly 
in watching a review of the troops. They 
claim to have a standing army of fifteen 
thousand; and in time of war they can 
turn out ten times as many, as most of the 
able-bodied men go onthe warpath. The 
soldiers all wear petticoats, but of a coarse 
cloth resembling sack-cloth in color and 
texture. They were armed with guns and 
machetes, or with bows and arrows and 
spears; some. carried shields of rhinoceros 
hide, that will turn a musket ball. They 
had a band consisting of tom-toms, or 
wooden drums, and a kind of fife made of 
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reed, with a hole half-way along it, to which 
the lips are applied; the sound is varied by 
inserting one finger in each end, and mov- 
ing them slightly. To this music, which 
is shrill and monotonous, they went through 
various evolutions, including a kind of 
war-dance, accompanied by hideous grim- 
aces and blood-curdling yells. 

The last few days of my stay several 
delegations arrived from the interior tribes. 
They had heard of the presence of a white 
man, and never having seen such a curiosity, 
they sent embassies to verify the report, 
and to bring a description of the phenone- 
non. The Benin folks were proud of my 
presence among them, and readily allowed 
these strangers to enter the city. Some 
citizen would escort them to my door, state 
whom he had in charge, and beg that they 
be permitted to see me. I always received 
them, and was much amused with their 
comments, which were translated to me. 
They examined my hands, tracing the veins 
with their fingers; looked up my sleeves 
and down my back to see if I was all one 


color; and discussed my appearance with 
great cooiness, but without any disrespect. 
One cunning varlet, who had evidently de- 
termined not to be humbugged by any West 
African Barnum, having first obtained per- 
mission, produced a wet cloth and rubbed 
my arm vigorously with a view of removing 


the white stain. When he found I was 
“dyed in the wool” his chagrin was ludi- 
crous, and his companions jeered him tre- 
mendously. Red hair is much admired by 
negroes everywhere ; and as mine was long 
at the time, I gave a lock to each deputa- 
tion, to their great delight. 

I had demanded of the king that he 
should make me a fidoo. Such an unex- 
pected demand created some consternation ; 
but it was considered advisable to gratify 
me, in the hope that I might be induced to 
establish a trading post at Gato. I had 
applied for and received leave to depart at 
the end of two weeks, and the day previous 
to my departure was fixed for the presenta- 
tion. I was received at the palace with 
the same ceremonies as before, and the 





necklace and bracelets, inclosed in a 
basket, were handedto me. It was carefully 
impressed upon me that the possession of 
that decoration conferred great distinction 
and power upon its owner; which I found 
to be literally a fact, as far as the authority 
of the king of Benin extended. 

The next morning I packed up my things, 
and bade adieu to Benin. A large con- 
course gathered to see us off. J sent my 
men ahead, and walked in company with 
the chief of the eunuchs and other officers 
of the house of the Captain of War. He 
was almost affectionate in his manner, and 
seemed to be very sorry to part with me. 
He detailed a guard to escort me to Gato; 
and after expressing my thanks for their 
many kind attentions to me, I took leave of 
them all. I had hardly overtaken my bear- 
ers when we were stopped by shouts in our 
rear; and two men came running, out of 
breath, carrying a large basketful of hard- 
boiled eggs, which my friend the captain 
had sent as a farewell present. 

Before I left the city I had watched the 
opportunity to pick up one of the mumer- 
ous skulls lying about the streets. I wrap- 
ped it in a piece of cloth, and having no 
chance to put it among my baggage without 
being seen, I carried it under my arm. 
They suspected nothing, until I tried to slip 
it unobserved into a bale of cloth. The 
cover dropped off, the men saw what it was, 
and instantly the whole caravan dropped 
their loads and fled. Nothing would induce 
them to touch my traps while anything 
belonging to a dead man was there. So I 
threw the skull away, noting where it fell ; 
and that night, while they slept, I returned 
alone through the forest, partially illumined 
by the moonlight, and picked it up again. 
Before morning I had it safely packed in 
one of the boxes; and when I finally left 
the coast, I brought it home with me. 

We were abundantly supplied as before, 
at the towns along the road, and arrived at 
Gato in due time, without misadventure. 
The Kroomen left in charge of the canoe 
had been alarmed at our long stay, and were 
very glad to see us again. I spent two days 
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in Gato, settling with the bearers, who each 
demanded double what we had agreed upon. 
I appealed to the chief, who flogged the 
most boisterous of them; the rest were then 
content to accept their proper pay. I added 
something extra in paying those who had 
been most dutiful, dismissed the soldiers with 
a gratuity, and made liberal presents to the 
chief. Loading my canoe, I bade them good 
by, and started off down the creek. 

As soon as we were fairly under way, I 
lay down to sleep. Ina couple of hours or 
so I was awakened by the rapid striking of 
the paddles, and the unusual quivering of 
the canoe. The Kroomen usually pull a 
long, slow stroke, and I knew that some- 
thing was wrong. I rose up and found the 


boys pulling for their lives: the Johmen 





were after us. The creek is quite deep, but 
very narrow and sinuous, and our pursuers 
were, for the moment, out of sight around a 
bend. In the canoe I had a Jacob’s rifle, 
used for elephant hunting, carrying a steel 
shell instead of a ball. By the time I had 
reached this, they appeared, some two hun- 
dred yards astern, probably fifty or sixty of 
them, laboring to overhaul us with a diligence 
worthy of a more commendable business. I 
fired at them and struck the canoe; the shell 
exploded, and whether it was that, or the 
sudden apparition of a white man which 
changed their purpose, or whether they had 
forgotten something and were compelled to 
return, they immediately turned back and 
troubled us no more. In a few hours more 
we were safe on board the ship. 
W. F. Bray. 
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When the Siddons family in Virginia first 
heard from their son in California, after the 
four years’ silence enforced by the Civil War, 
they learned that he was a stock-rancher, 
living on a foothill pasture farm, a day’s 
drive from San Francisco, taking such care 
as he might of his three motherless children. 
His young wife slept with her baby in her 
arms in a grave near her home, and a hired 
servant ruled the household. Grieved as 
were his father and mother at his loss, they 
wefe hardly prepared for the prompt decis- 
ion of the youngest daughter to go at once 
to her brother’s relief. 

The soft-voiced, dimpled girl was the pet 
of the home; but her gentleness meant firm- 
ness, and the reluctant parents sent the dear- 
est thing they possessed on her errand of 
mercy. In six weeks from the receipt of 
Mr. Siddons’s letter, his sister stood at his 
door to be received by his astonished kins- 
man with grateful tears; by the neglected 
children, with wondering delight; but with 
somber discontent by the slatternly house- 
keeper, who hadaspired to become permanent 





mistress of the situation. A fortnight of 
the new administration, with its searching 
inquiries into culinary methods, and pointed 
suggestions of a want of cleanliness, caused 
an angry retreat of the incumbent, with a 
muttered statement that Miss Siddons was 
only fit to be served by “them nasty China- 
men, for no dacint woman would stand the 
likes of her domineerin’ ways.” 

Then followed in dreary procession 
through the kitchen a Mongolian horde: Ah 
Sing, who washed his feet in the dish-pan ; 
Gee Hop, who stole his master’s watch; Sin 
Yet, who boiled the flannels; Ah Foo, who 
resolutely abode in “invincible ignorance,” 
and would “sabe” nothing that savored of 
work; Lum Kee, who entertained three 
cousins at a time; Hop Lee, who would not 
remain for fear of the grave inthe yard; and 
Fun Ling, who turned the cook stove into a 
cremation furnace for defunct pole-cats, 
whose ashes he sold for medicinal purposes, 

The house being empty of the last of this 
unsavory crew, Fanny declaréd herself un- 
willing to endure any further experiments 
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with the heathen rabble, and desperately 
undertook the labor of the house. 

The brave little woman fought the demons 
of hunger, dirt, and disorder that confront 
every establishment; her zeal and persever- 
ance wrought success, but at painful cost. 
Her blistered hands, cut fingers, and look of 
unutterable weariness betrayed her in spite 
of the gayety she assumed to reassure her 
anxious brother. Robert’s heart ached at 
her fading bloom and heavy eyes. The hun- 
dred petty details to be attended to in pay- 
ing sacrifices to the exacting Moloch of neat 
housewifery, in addition to the watchful 
observance of the children, wore on the con- 
scientious and diligent girl; but she gallantly 
denied the charge of breaking down, and 
every morning spurred her jaded energies on 
to the duties before her. 

A month of this unwonted toil had left 
her wan and thin; but she pressed back the 
tears from her eyes, and mended -the chil- 
dren’s pinafores, while keeping an oversight 
of their play, and also browning coffee. She 
sang with steady voice an old camp-meeting 
chorus: 


‘¢O, stand the storm, it won’t be long, 
We'll anchor by and by ”— 


little dreaming how near her troubled bark 
had come to port. 

A light footfall on the piazza, and a soft 
tapping at the casement of the open door, 
drew her eyes toward a Chinaman, tall, 
youthful, comely, jauntily dressed. With a 
decent bow, this Mongolian exquisite pre- 
sented a delicately tinted, faintly perfumed 
billet, addressed— 


Miss FANNY SIDDONS, 
Mountain Home, 


Cala. 
Urbanity of Ah Toy. 


Fannie opened the envelope, to read, in a 
firm but lady-like chirography, a letter of 
most gratifying import. 

Thus it ran: 

‘“*My Dear Miss Stppons—Your brother dined 


with us last week, and gave us a graphic account of 
your trials with Chinamen. He also told us with 





deep feeling of the generosity and self-sacrifice that 
had brought you to a wilderness to be a mother to 
his children. His wife was very dear to me, and I 
would gladly have united her little. ones to my own 
flock, but their father would not part with them; so 
that I have often mourned my inability to do mare 
for them. Now that you have undertaken their 
charge I am not willing that all the sacrifices shall 
be yours; and therefore tender to you my own pri- 
vate and particular factotum, Ah Toy, hoping that he 
will lighten your burdens as he has mine. I know 
you have lost faith in his pagan race; but be per- 
suaded to make trial of this shining exception. Hg 
has lived with us for three years. He came to us 
untrained, but has become the best servant I ever 
knew. He is fully competent to undertake the 7o/. 
of ‘general utility man’ of your establishment; he can 
cook very satisfactorily, is a superior laundryman, 
can milk, cut wood, drive the carriage, and even run 
the sewing-machine. He is cleanly, honest, faithful; 
but, lest you disbelieve in my paragon, I must own 
that he is unduly sensitive, and has been somewhat 
spoiled. He will need all the praise you can reason- 
ably bestow, and will deserve it; so I hope you will 
be ready to conciliate his morbid approbativeness. 

‘*Should he fail to meet your wants, please return 
him at once to us, as he will be very welcome. 

‘*T hope ere long to enjoy a personal acquaintance 
with you. Mr. Sheldon joins me in love to Mr. 
Siddons and the children. 

‘Your friend, 
** ALICE SHELDON.” 


Fanny turned with a delighted face to the 
new-comer, who had watched her with his 
keen, almond-shaped eyes as she turned the 
pages with nervous haste. . 

“Toy,” she asked, with an eager smile, 
“will you stay and work for me?” 

“You likey me stay? Mis’ Sheldon say 
me good boy ?” he asked suspiciously. 

“She says you are a very good boy; | 
shall like you very much.” 

His clouded brow shone at once with 
unctuous self-complacency. “You no more 
tlubble; ‘me heap sabe eberyting: cook, 
makey pie, cake, puddin’, sabe wash, sew, 
milkum cow; me heap clean, me no tellee 
lie, me no stealee, me heap smart—me 
thinkee you coffee burn zow /” he confident- 
ly asserted, winding up’ with a practical 
climax that led to his instantaneous intro- 
duction to his new center of operations. 

Leaving him to enter at once into full 
possession, Fanny ran out to hug the children 
in her rapture; and spying her brother riding 
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up the foothill trail from the valley, she 
lightly flew down the path to meet him, 
accompanied by the shouting trio of young- 
sters. Relieved of the overwhelming bur- 
den of care, she whispered to herself: ‘Or 
ever I was aware, my heart made me like 
the chariot wheels of Amminadib,” as she 
fleetly hastened to carry the good tidings to 
Mr. Siddons; but when she reached him, 
she burst into glad sobs, and handed him 
Mrs. Sheldon’s letter, in mute explanation. 
He dismounted, lifted her to the saddle, and 
walked on with the riotous children—a family 
of wonderful happiness for the present 
moment. Supper awaited them, and Ah 
Toy, in a jimp, white blouse, stood behind his 
master’s chair, like the well-trained servant 
he avowed himself. 

Comfort and order descended at once on 
the storm-tossed household. “ Beauty for 
ashes, indeed!” said Fanny, as the shining 
stove and glistening copper tank refreshed 
her vision, the kitchen assuming a trim, 
coquettish air, in vivid contrast to its sloven- 
ly aspect during the reign of the banished 
Mongols. Evidently Ah Toy was of another 
ilk; and, in compliment to his exceptional 
tidiness, his bedroom was hung with cheer- 
ful paper, a dozen flaming lithographs were 
bestowed to adorn the walls, and a bright- 
colored matting laid upon the floor. He 
proved a miracle of versatility in filling the 
places of cook, laundryman, dairy-maid, 
stable-boy and gardener. His slim, yellow 
fingers appeared equally dextrous in each. of 
these varying crafts, and a short experience 
of his trustfulness sufficed to induce Mr. 
Siddons to leave his family to Ah Toy’s 
guardianship for days at a time. 

Some weeks ensued without a display of 
the Chinaman’s jealous sensitiveness; but 
when the changes of the cook’s bill of fare 
had been all produced, Fanny suggested a 
variation in the menu. 

He was instantly aggrieved. “You no 
likey me, you no thinkey me good cook; I 
go way, you catchey one good cook,” he 
said with injured countenance, 

Only by adroit compliments could Fanny 
obtain his consent to the preparation of any 

Vor, V—25 





dish heretofore unknown to him. “ You 
makey one time; next time / heap sabe, you 
no more makey,” were his largest concession. 

Robert soon grew impatient of this undue 
sensibility, and more than once adminis- 
tered a sharp reprimand, insisting that 
Fanny’s wishes should be obeyed without 
question. 

The result of this was generally a sulky fit 
on the part of Ah Toy, which lasted till 
Fanny coaxed him by emollient flatteries 
into beaming good-humor. 

“Be patient with his whims, Robert, he is 
the very center of our domestic economy ; 
being human, he must be allowed one foible,” 
she pleaded; and Mr. Siddons, looking at 
the fair, girlish creature who had rehabili- 
tated his home, was fain to curb the expres- 
sion of his wrath. 

Fanny was not entirely selfish in her con- 
sideration of Ah Toy’s weakness; she had 
that all-embracing household affection for 
every living thing around the family dwell- 
ing-place that caused her to desire the hap- 
piness of the dog and cat, and even the 
big brown toad that lived under the door- 
step. 

She had loved and been beloved by 
every negro on her father’s plantation in ante- 
bellum days, sharing their humble griefs 
and joys with unfeigned sympathy; now her 
zealous, trustworthy, though notional, Ah 
Toy had become in like manner part and 
parcel of her new roof-tree. Heappreciated 
her generous championship of his cause, 
and condensed his opinion of the family 
into the following brief statement: ‘“ Boss- 
man heap too muchey talkey to me, I no 
likey he, no good; womin-man, velly good, 
heap putty, me heap likey he; likey too 
litty girl; no likey one litty boy, heap too 
muchey sass, allee same fadder.” 

It was hardly surprising that he, like the 
colored servants, developed a dog-like fond- 
ness for his young mistress, being never too 
busy to black her boots or to saddle her 
pony; nor could he be persuaded to stop 
pumping water before midnight if her flow- 


ers were languishing from drought. 


To the relatives in Virginia, Fanny’s 
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isolated life on her brother’s fifteen-hundred- 
acre ranch seemed inexpressibly lonely, and 
they bewailed her exile from society. 

She, however, was too busy and interested 
to repine for lost social privileges. The 
tranquillity of her existence, after the turmoil 
of the past four years, was doubly restful : 
the needs of the children occupied her 
thoughts every hour, the womanly delight of 
being mistress of the establishment was no 
small item of pleasure, and the large con- 
tent of her generous soul in making Robert 
happy by self-sacrifice made her days blessed. 

She felt no sense of monotony as she 
taught the children, busied herself among 
the fluffy chicks and callow ducklings, 
brightened the homely dwelling with 
womanly devices, drove or rode her mustang 
pony over the hills, and entertained Mrs. 
Sheldon or some shy girl from a ranch in 
the valley. 

Winter approaching, Mr. Siddons was 
often absent for a fortnight or longer, trust- 
ing his establishment to the guardianship of 
Ah Toy, who looked to the interests of the 
ranch with amusing ostentation, and re- 
garded Fanny and the children with looks 
of radiant patronage. , 

A small upright piano came from the city, 
crimson curtains shut out the storm, a bright 
fire blazed on the hearth; so that however 
dreary the night outside, ‘aunty ” made the 
little parlor gay with music, and “ bed-time 
stories” for the children. 

Ah Toy, solitary in the kitchen, one rainy 
evening donned his best silk blouse, and, 
tapping at the door, timidly begged leave to 
join the little circle. As the dog and cat 
were outstretched in lazy content on the rug, 
it seemed hard to deny the one lone servant 
admission to the hearth ; so he was welcomed 
to an humble seat corner, where he shared the 
mirth and good cheer in-a deferential way: 
popping corn, cracking nuts, and making 
ingenious little toys for the children. Hence- 
forth, in Mr. Siddons’s absence, he often 
joined the group, never presuming to do so 
when the master presided. 

Sometimes, encouraged by the general ab- 
sence of constraint, he waxed communicative, 





confiding to Fanny his aspiration to amass 
wealth and return to China. “I go back 
my Chiny-place, my mudder buy me one 
wife, putty womin, litty foot, no walkee. 
Me no git wife big foot. You sabe heap 
man come here no Chinaman, allee same 
you call him T-a-r-t-a-r, heap black, no smart. 
Me heap white, velly smart, allee same genty- 
man. I come Californy, my mudder heap 
cly. Putty’soon I go my Chiny-place, he 
velly glad. He heap good man, he no tellee 
me lie, he allee time tellee me true.” 

The little girls tittered with amusement at 
these fervent praises of Ah Toy’s exemplary 
mother; but Fanny’s smile was sympathetic: 
she honored the reverent filial heart that 
found maimed expression in pigeon-English. 

During the rainy season Robert often 
brought in a half-dozen wet and hungry va- 
queros, demanding a hurried meal. Ah Toy 
always responded with prompt cheerfulness 
to the call, firmly declining Fanny’s proffers 
of assistance. 

“T no likey wash ten men, but I heap 
likey cook ten men,” he would say, at which 
cannibal sentiment his mistress would laugh- 
ingly retire. 

As the grass became abundant, a plentiful 
supply of milk induced Fanny to propose 
assuming charge of the dairy interests. 

‘“No; you makey one time, I see you: 
next time J heap sabe,” was the w/timatum 
of the autocrat of the kitchen; and after a 
single lesson, at the close of the churning 
he used to come grinning with delight, to ex- 
hibit his fragrant, shapely roll of butter. 

All winter he looked anxiously for a letter 
from China, and in March Fanny brought 
one from the office. She felt a genuine in- 
terest in the good Mongolian matron whose 
virtues so impressed her son. She delivered 
the treasure to Ah Toy, whose eyes danced 
with pleasure; and hastening to doff her 
wraps, returned to ask what tidings he had 
received. 

She found him sobbing passionately. 
“My mudder die! My mudder die! Me 
all burn here when me thinkey my mudder 
die!” he wailed, laying his hand on his 
breast. Honest grief is always touching, 
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and the whole household mourned with him: 
even the little girls came with tears in their 
eyes to ask, “‘Toy, haven’t you got an auntie?” 

The poor fellow gave himself up to his 
sorrow, neither eating nor sleeping, till he de- 
veloped a nervous fever. His master, after 
exhausting his efforts to console Ah Toy, or 
to persuade him to take food, sent for a doc- 
tor; and Fanny waited on him with the 
womanly tenderness her mother had shown 
to a favorite slave. 

Her careful nursing and medical attend- 
ance restored him to his post in two weeks; 
but his care-worn face appealed so pitifully 
to Mr. Siddons that in future the small foi- 
bles that had caused vexation were wholly 
ignored. The solicitous attentions of his 
employer knit more strongly the Chinaman’s 
attachment to the family. 

“Me no go to my Chiny-place, me allee 
time stay here,” he often declared with pain- 
ful earnestness; and the listeners heard with 
grateful hearts, for how could they replace 
this faithful and accomplished creature if his 
place were vacant. 

One breathless June day Mr. Siddons, 
galloping after a band of cattle, paused to 
toss to his little son, playing in the yard, a 
letter for his aunt. 

The child bethought himself an hour 
later of the commission, and dischayged it. 
The placid little lady gave a nervous start as 
the address caught her eyes. She read the 
letter in haste, and then stood with bated 
breath. The happiness of her life seemed 
trembling in the balance; there must be an 
answer sent by telegraph—but how ? 

Robert was gone ; even her pony had been 
pressed into service. She would ask Ah 
Toy, though it was a cruel thing to do. 

She hurried to the kitchen to find him 
perspiring at the ironing table over a labor 
of love, the fluting of a ruffled muslin dress 
for her. He was performing his task with 
elaborate nicety, and looking up to smile at 
his mistress, continued his work. 

“ Toy,” she asked, hesitating at thought of 
the hard service she desired to exact, “ will 
you take a letter to the office for me? I will 
give you ten dollars.” 





“Heap far, heap hot, horsey all gone,” he 
answered, watching the crimped ruffles as 
they slowly flowed over the table; “twelve 
mile go, twelve mile come.” 

“T know,” she responded with a beseech- 
ing face; “it is something very important, 
or I shouldn’t ask.” 

“Who go for—boss-man?” he asked, care- 
fully folding the dress and hanging it on the 
clothes-rack. 

** No, for me,” she replied. 

He put on his blouse and caught his hat. 
“Me go,” he said with ready cheerfulness. 

“OQ, you good, good boy!” cried Fanny; 
‘“‘here’s the letter and the money. Go to 
the telegraph office and give it to the opera- 
tor; wait two hours for an answer.” 

He set off down'the path at a swinging 
trot, while Fanny took possession of the 
kitchen. 

“It’s as good as doing something naughty 
to have the place to myself for awhile,” she 
gleefully declared, as she fell to manufactur- 
ing pastry and cake with great zeal, much to 
the delight of the children, who were per- 
mitted to bake samples in small patty-pans. 
The heat of the stove, added to the high tem- 
perature of the air, was something almdst 
unendurable; but the mistress of the house 
sang and laughed, wiping the perspiration 
from her glowing face, without a single mur- 
mur at the thermometer. Night came, end 
the supper-table was spread, before Ah Toy 
limped in foot-sore, but triumphant with the 
reply for which he had waited. 

Fanny bade him be seated, thanking him 
with such graceful earnestness as to bring a 
flush of pleasure to the yellow face. ‘Here 
is your money, Toy,” she concluded, offering 
him the promised reward. He pushed back 
the gold with an air of wounded pride. 
“Me no takey money, me no go for money ; 
me go for you. You likey me walkee one 
hundred mile, I lun quick; you heep good, 
allee same my mudder. I sick, you makey 
tea, fixee med’sun; no can forgetty you; 
I no T-a-r-t-a-r, I allee same gentyman. 

“You are the best boy in the world, Toy. 
I can never pay you for to-day’s trouble; you 
make me very happy,” she answered, with her 
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grateful smile. ‘Don’t wait on the table, 
you are too tired.” ; 

He sat still, intently regarding her with 
admiration unspeakable in his black eyes. 

She was a very pleasant object to contem- 
plate, with her curly brown hair rippling 
around her white forehead, her roses and 
dimples coming and going as she laughed 
and chatted with the children. A new glad- 
ness brightened the brown eyes, and Toy 
smiled in conscious delight, as being the 
cause of her happiness. Her exhilaration 
continued all the evening, finding vent in 
exultant music, and at midnight Robert 
found her awaiting him. 

‘‘ Either of the children sick, dear?” he 
asked, alarmed at her ‘excitement. 

“No; but I have something to tell you,” 
she said, taking his strong, cool hand in her 
tremulous grasp. 

“ Bad news from Virginia, then?” he con- 
tinued with anxiety. 

““No, good news, Robert; but it needs 
explanation. Are you too tired to listen?” 

He drew her down on his knee, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to hear her story. 

“Tt began four years ago, when there was 
askirmish near father’s, where brother Frank’s 
company caught some Federals. One was 
an officer who had been a classmate of 
Frank at West Point, and being badly 
wounded, he was brought to our house to be 
nursed. Mother and I felt quite bitterly to- 


ward him before he came, for being an in- | 


vader; but he was cruelly hurt, and at sight 
of his pale face we relented, and cared for 
him as if he had been one of our own sol- 
diers. He was a real Yankee, but a gentle- 
man, intelligent, accomplished, agreeable. 
He staid three months, and was so brave 
and patient that we grew fond of him. When 
he went away ke wanted to ask me a ques- 
tion that I would not hear. I liked him 
more than any one else, and it broke my 
heart to send him from me forever; but I 
would never marry a man in arms against 
‘my country. When he told Frank, brother 
scolded, and got father and mother to join 
him ; they laughed at my scruples, and said 
I ought to have married him, and made a 








Confederate soldier of him. It was very 
bitter to have given up my happiness for the 
good cause, and not to have my patriotic 
feelings understood; but I had forbidden 
him to write, or to come to see me again. 
All these long years I have thought that page 
of my life forever turned ; but to-day I re- 
ceived a letter from Captain Ward. It was 
so strange, Robert. He is a cousin of Mrs. 
Sheldon, and came to San Francisco a 
month ago. She knew nothing of our ac- 
quaintance, and accidentally spoke of me in 
his presence. He wrote me, asking leave 
to come to see me. The letter lay in the 
office a week, and to-day was the latest date 
that he would await my answer. Hearing 
nothing from me, he would sail on the east- 
ern-bound steamer to-morrow morning. 

“T was in despair; you were gone, and I 
was half wild; then I bethought myself of 
our good, faithful Toy, and the devoted fel- 
low trudged through the broiling sun to 
carry a telegram and bring the reply. It 
was very short, only this: ‘Coming, start 
to-morrow morning: Did I do right to in- 
vite him? Shall you make him welcome, 
dear?” 

Mr. Siddons stroked the soft brown hair, 
and kissed the candid brow of the questioner. 
“Fanny,” he said with emotion, “there isn’t 
much gift of expression about me, but there 
is plenty of feeling. Do you think me in- 
sensible to all you have done for me and 
mine? When you came here my children 
were fast lapsing into barbarism; they were 
really unkempt little savages, and I was get- 
ting into a fit condition to marry that wretch- 
ed ‘widower preferred’ housekeeper, out of 
sheer desperation. You have restored my 
home to order, comfort, and domestic affec- 
tion. Since Julia died, I know you are the 
best and dearest little woman in the world; 
and if the king of the Cannibal Islands came 
as your friend, I should gladly entertain 
him. Be sure, you dear little reconstructed 
rebel, that I shall willingly take your gallant 
Yankee captain to my heart, even if the 
ungrateful rascal comes to steal the sun of 
my household system.” 

““No, brother, I won’t desert you and 
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your babies for any one; but indeed, I 
never hoped to be so happy again”; in proof 
of which she sobbed on Mr. Siddons’s broad 
shoulder. 

Robert kissed her tenderly; he knew 
what depth and fervor of affection existed in 
his sister’s nature; he could readily fill up 
the modest romance so quietly outlined; 
but he had a man’s practical sense, and dis- 
patched the heroine of the idyl to bed, lest 
her pretty bloom should suffer from late 
hours. 

Next day found her in a fever of delight- 
ed expectancy: flitting from room to room, to 
prepare for the coming visitor; making the 
poor guest-chamber dainty with muslin cur- 
tains and bright with flowers; peeping into 
the kitchen to say a kindly word to the 
Chinaman, whose blistered feet prevented 
comfortable locomotion; patting her pony, 
and feeding him sugar; kissing the children, 
and dancing out to the gate to hug Robert— 
trying in these different occupations to chase 
away the snail-paced hours. 

Toy was puzzled at her restlessness, and 
queried, “What for you allee time laugh 
to-day, allee time sing, allee time go window 
look see ?” 

“Because you were such a good boy 
yesterday to carry my telegram and bring 
one, back,” she gayly replied, flying to the 
door to see if there was a cloud of dust 
visible down the road. The dog looked 
into her beaming face with wistful, loving 
eyes, as she scanned the highway; she 
caressed the shaggy head that rubbed against 
her ruffles, then ran to feed her poultry, 
anxious that on this happy day nothing 
should feel hunger or neglect. 

Just at night-fall the guest arrived—tall, 
dark, gentlemanly, as Robert noticed when 
he advanced to greet the stranger. The 
host was frankly cordial in word and man- 
ner; but Fanny’s smile of welcome was more 
eloquent than speech, for Captain Ward 
took both her hands, and boldly kissed her 
lips. 

At supper Fanny duly presented her 
errand boy: “This is our invaluable Ah 
Toy, but for whose swift feet you and I 











should not have met to-night. 


He walked 
that dreadful twenty-four miles yesterday to 


please me, refusing all compensation. Toy, 
this is my very good friend, Captain Ward.” 

The visitor graciously acknowledged the 
introduction, while the Mongolian regarded 
the new-comer with curiosity rather than 
with favor. 

The fortnight that followed was one of 
rapture to the lovers, who were blissfully 
absorbed in each other. Robert had found 
Captain Ward much to his mind, and had 
readily sanctioned the betrothal; so the pair 
had a thousand confidences to exchange in 
reference to the years of separation, and as 
many anticipations to indulge of the future. 

Fanny was unconscious that Captain 
Ward had so usurped the places of other 
interests and affections, till reminded of the 
fact by Toy. 

“*How longey one man stay?” he resent- 
fully inquired. 

**T can’t tell: perhaps a month; why do 
you ask?” was the good-natured response. 

“What the matter you?” he continued, 
with increasing vexation: “you no more 
carey you bludder, you no carey litty girl, 
no carey litty boy, no carey dog, no talkee 
me, no likey me; one man no good, he 
allee time fixee your horsey, no /e business, 
allee same mine ; you allee time talkee he, 
allee time sing he.” 

“OQ, he is my best friend, Toy; he likes 
you very much; I haven’t seen him for four 
years. I like you all the same.” The 
captain had indeed striven to ingratiate him- 
self with the Chinaman, but_ had signally 
failed, to Fanny’s surprise and chagrin. 

‘* Poor fellow,” she thought, as she retreat- 
ed. “I have neglected him; he can’t be 
happy without being noticed and praised. 
It is so abominable of me that when I am 
so blessed I should forget the comfort of 
other people.” 

Thus reminded of her sing of omission, 
she conscientiously petted the children, 
caressed the domestic animals, ran to meet 
Robert, and paid sedulous attention to Ah 
Toy, whose good-will Captain Ward also 
made strenuous efforts to cultivate. 
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All was fruitless; after a week more of 
the presence of Fanny’s lover, Ah Toy first 
waxed sullen; and after nursing his wrath 
for a day or two, gave way to his irritation. 

He assailed the unconscious guest, who 
was smoking on the piazza, with angry 
vehemence. 

“What for you too longey stay here? 
Why you no go home? You makey me 
heap tlubble; I no likey cook and wash 
you; you too muchey costey boss-man 
money; too muchey sugar, too muchey 
butter, too muchey meat; what for you allee 
time fixee Miss Fanny’s horsey; I likey fix 
um; no you business.” 

“Toy,” cried Fanny sharply, entering in 
time to catch the last of this impertinent 
harangue, “how dare you speak so to my 
friend? Go to your kitchen, sir; I am 
ashamed of you.” 

The discomfited orator slunk off in haste, 
while the captain indulged in a hearty 
laugh. 

“He has a frugal mind, Fanny; but there 
is much pith in the fellow’s suggestions; and 
they remind me to lay before you an 
arrangement that Robert and I contemplate, 
if your serene Highness approves. 

“That is, for me to enter into partnership 
with him in the stock business, to build a 
new and comfortable dwelling large enough 
for us all, and for you to add me to your 
cares, without giving up Robert or the 
babies. If your rampant Mongol can’t be 
tamed, we'll try a new one; and now signify 
your views by the usual sign of the Order.” 

The affirmative sign of the Order of 
Lovers being given, the young people devot- 
ed a few moments to consideration of these 
important changes; and Fanny said: “O, 
we must keep Toy; he is quite a marvel of 
good temper for a pagan; I’ll go and make 
the chicken salad, and praise him a little ; 
and he'll be as sweet as if this little flurry 
had never ocgurred.” 

She found the offender miserably peni- 
tent. “You mad me, Miss Fanny?” he 
submissively questioned. 

“T won’t be any more, if you are good to 
my friend; but you must not be saucy to 





Captain Ward. Now see me make this 
salad ; next time you will know.” 

He brought the materials, and stood by 
the table watching her skillful movements, 
and looking with piteous entreaty at her 
face. She wore the dress which had occu- 
pied him the morning he had carried the 
telegram, its crisp whiteness shielded by a 
coquettish bib-apron; her hair was tied with 
fillets of rosescolored ribbon, her pretty 
sleeves were pushed up, displaying her pret- 
tier arms, her dimpled hands deftly prepared 
the celery, and her expression was one of 
good-humored interest in her task. 

The yellow features of the spectator grew 
ashen with suppressed feeling, his black 
eyes glittered with a strange light, as he 
caught her hand and pressed the jeweled . 
fingers to his lips, in imitation of a salute 
he had seen when the captain fancied him- 
self and Fanny unobserved. 

The girl shivered from head to foot, in 
mingled fright, anger, and disgust, as she 
drew back. 

“How dare you!” she cried; “you are a 
bad man, my brother will kill you!” 

“TI no carey, I likey die, I too muchey 
likey you, I all burn here,” repeating his for- 
mer gesture of laying his hand on his breast. 

She darted from the room, white, cold, 
heart-sick, to throw herself on her bed in an 
agony of shame and apprehension, sobbing 
to herself: “I am to blame, Iam to blame: 
and if I tell Robert he will kill the miser- 
able wretch. I can only send him away.” 

She locked her door, and refusing supper 
on the plea of a headache, waited till the 
gentlemen went out to smoke. She came 
out, sent the children to their father, and 
sought the kitchen. 

“Toy,” she said, deathly pale but sternly 
resolute, “you,must go away, Robert will 
kill you if you stay; come in when your 
work is done, say you want to leave, get 
your money, go at once, and never come 
back.” 

He dropped on his knees, and caught 
the hem of her dress in passionate beseech- 
ing. 

“Miss Fanny, no sendee me away, I no 
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more talkey bad; I no can see you, I die. 
Jest now, me heap clazy; you mad me, I no 
carey you bludder kill me.” 

She motioned him away in shuddering 
aversion. 

“Go as I tell you, or Robert will shoot 
you before you can go,” she repeated, return- 
ing to her room to hide her self-condemna: 
tion in darkness. 

Her brother’s voice called her from 
solitude. “Fanny, here’s Toy asking for 
his wages, and wanting to leave ; what does 
it mean?” 

“He had better go,” she replied; “he’s 
been sullen and disagreeable for some time, 
and this afternoon he was very impertinent 
to Captain Ward.” Her hard, high-pitched 
tone of voice amazed the gentlemen. 

“Come, Fanny, don’t be cross; I guess 
Ward didn’t care. Toy’s been a good, faith- 
ful boy. Say, old fellow, you’d better stay ; 


you won't find as good a place in a hurry.” 

The Chinaman’s face twitched with ner- 
vous contortion at his employer’s appeal, 
but he did not attempt any response. 


** No,” said Fanny sharply ; “I don’t want 
him to stay. I won’t endure his caprices any 
longer.” 

Mystified at such a display of temper from 
his gentle sister, Robert handed the money 
to the culprit. 

‘Good by, Toy, I’m sorry to part with you 
in this way, but your mistress must decide” ; 
and he shook the yellow, trembling hand of 
the Chinaman, the children sobbed their 
farewells; but Toy lingered till Fanny curtly 
dismissed him, saying, “‘ You can go now.” 

He turned from the threshold, made a few 
steps toward the gate, then came to the door. 
Looking in with a ghastly face to say, ‘‘ You 
wantee know why I go away? I tellee you. 
I heap sick; allee same one month I die.” 
With which he vanished into the night. 

“Do you think he is really sick, Fanny?” 
queried Mr. Siddons, in astonishment. 

“Very likely; he has acted very strangely 
for some days. He may have smoked too 
much opium,” she answered. 


A telegram to the city resulted in the 


arrival of Gong Wah to fill the vacancy. He 





was old, ugly, deeply scarred, and had lost 
his front teeth; and was as different from Ah 
Toy in competency asin comeliness. Fanny 
bore herself to him with an icy hauteur that 
astonished Robert. She kept entirely aloof 
from the kitchen, and refused to correct any 
of his short-comings. In the place of the 
alert and vigilant little housewife, who had 
been interested in all domestic concerns, a 
listless and negligent mistress abode. In- 
deed, she might have been a changeling, for 
the frank, sunny girl had been displaced 
by an irritable, absent-minded, and dejected 
woman—a metamorphosis that dumbfounded 
the men to whom she was dear. She grew 
wan, care-worn, and strangely nervous. The 
truth was that she was harassed by vague 
forebodings and by constant self-reproach. 
Womanly shame and remorseful anxiety for 
the unhappy creature whose fomsdness for her 
was so repulsive wore on her by night and 
day. 

Captain Ward, after much perplexity, de- 
cided that she was unhappy in her engage- 
ment, and generously offered to release her, 
refusing to claim an unwilling bride. She as- 
sured him with tears that her only prospect of 
happiness lay in her approaching marriage, 
and besought him to be patient with her. 
“Take me away from here, Louis, and I shall 
be well and cheerful,” she added. 

The brother and lover discussed the alter- 
ation in her health and spirits, deciding that 
it must arise from too great monotony, and 
planned a lengthy bridal trip. 

A fortnight after the unfortunate day that 
had brought such grief to Fanny, Robert, re- 
turning from the office, remarked: “I saw 
Toy to-day. The poor fellow was right, he 
looks very ill; he has wasted away like a man 
with quick consumption. I asked him to 
come home with me, when he asked so 
pitifully about you and the children; but he 
shook his head, saying, ‘ Miss Fanny mad me,’ 
and sobbed like a child.” 

The sister made no reply, and looked out 
of the window with an impassive face. 

“ How hard-hearted you seem about that 
poor sick Chinaman, Fanny, who used to 
fetch and carry for you like a dog. I don’t 
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understand it of you,” said Robert, with a 
troubled air. 

“T never want to see one of the race again 
so long as I live,” burst out the hitherto 
silent listener, with great bitterness, while her 
brother glanced in consternation at Captain 
Ward. That gentleman said, with kindly 
tact, “You are right, Fanny, if this Gong 
Wah is a fair sample of his tribe”; and 
changed the obnoxious subject. 

This news brought fresh cause of disquiet 
to Fanny. The pitiable condition of the 
wretched creature and his presence in the 
valley filled her with apprehension that drove 
her half wild: 

Her lips were sealed by maidenly delicacy, 
-and by a fear of the consequences that might 
be visited on the miserable victim of her 
well-meant kindness ; and she now shuddered 
in dread of his appearing before her any hour, 
and betraying himself before her brother or 
her lover. 

In her distress of mind, the comfortless 
state of domestic affairs passed unheeded, 
though Gong Wah was little better than the 


pagans who had afflicted her before Toy’s 


advent. A sudden bettering of things grati- 
fied the gentleman, but only served to arouse 
a suspicion in Fanny’s mind that Toy had 
returned, and was lurking about, assisting the 
cook. She looked in every possible hiding 
place, and questioned the stolid Gong Wah, 
but found no justification of her surmise 
but the increased comfort and cleanliness of 
the table and the laundried garments. The 
pony, who had fared less comfortably since 
the new order of events, grew sleek and 
comely, and neighed with pleasure when 
he was fed; but no sign of the banished 
culprit greeted Fanny’s eager quest for 
him. 

As time went by, she grew less nervous, 
and smiled at her overwrought fancies; but 
as she sat in the parlor giving her oldest 
niece a piano lesson, she faintly caught the 
sound of a voice in the kitchen. She ran to 
the spot heretofore carefully avoided since 
Ah Toy’s departure. Gong Wah was fluting 
her white dress, and crooning monotonously 
to himself.. “ Who is here? Whom are you 





talking to?”.she questioned, with stern au- 
thority. 

The ironer calmly replied, “ No man here, 
me talkey to me,” and continued his labor. 
Four ruffles of the garment were already 
finished with dainty exactness, but she im 
agined, with agitated distrust, that his clum 
sy manipulation was not equal to so delicate 
a task. 

“Don’t tell me a lie,” she said, eyeing him 
with severity. 

“Me no tellee lie;” blandly returned the 
imperturbable Mongolian, “you allee same 
look see you findee one man.” 

She returned to her music. “I have 
thought about that wretched boy till I am al- 
most insane,” she thought. 

That night the house was aroused by her 
frantic cry, ‘“ Robert, there is some one in 
my room!” 

Mr. Siddons rushed in, to find her sobbing 
and trembling. 

“Some one touched my face,” she said, 
shuddering. 

Her brother opened the wardrobe, shook 
the wire window-screens to see if they had 
been moved. ‘“ My dear,” he said, smiling, 
“there is no one here, it must have been a 
dream.” 

She shook her head. “No: it wakened 
me; I can feel these cold, bony fingers yet,” 
and she shivered afresh. 

“Poor little girl! It seemed very vivid, | 
don’t doubt; but I have searched every hid- 
ing place, and he couldn’t have escaped be- 
fore I got in.” 

“T shall not sleep another minute here,” 
she insisted. 

“Put on your double-gown then, Fanny, 
and I’ll watch with you,” said Robert. 

No further visitant appeared, and at break- 
fast Mr. Siddons made merry over the vision 
of the night, till Captain Ward, seeing her 
sensitiveness, excused himself from the table, 
and took Fanny out on the piazza: She 
drooped her head on his shoulder, and his 
arm stole around her waist—a freedom that 
Gong Wah, the child of the older civiliza- 
tion, on his way to the stable, saw with dis- 
approving eyes, 
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He passed the lovers with a sardonic 
smile, reflecting on the modesty of Chinese 
maidens and the superiority of Mongolian 
customs. 

A moment later a shrill cry from the 
stable summoned the household, to find 
poor Ah Toy hanging from a beam. He 
had managed to suspend himself with the 
long and thick cue which had been the ob- 
ject of his pride. 

Robert and Captain Ward carried Fanny, 
who had fainted, to the house; and a va- 
quero was dispatched for the coroner and a 
doctor. 

The latter gave Fanny a sedative, and 
then poor Ah Toy’s remains were taken pos- 
session of by the officer. He was dressed 
in his best suit, and a paper covered with 
Chinese characters was pinned to his blouse. 

Gong Wah acted as interpreter. He sur- 
veyed the document with a contemptuous 
smile, for he had recovered from his first 
alarm. “He litee allee same he too 
muchey likey Miss Fanny; allee same he go 
die; he no wantee bones go back Chiny; he 
wantee puttee in glound here, so he allee 
time see Miss Fanny. He allee same clazy, 
allee same fool,” was the free rendering of 
Ah Toy’s last wishes. 

‘“* How long has he been here?” inquired 
the coroner. 

“Two weeks; he come here one night, 








say he likey see Miss Fanny; he hidee, she 
no findee; he likey fluty Miss Fanny dless, 
likee feed pony, likee cook Miss Fanny 
dinner; she no come kitchen, she no see, he 
heap likey hear Miss Fanny sing, likey look 
in window night see Miss Fanny; yes’day 
she hear Toy in kitchen, she come, he lun 
behind barrel; she heap mad; I tellee him 
he no can stay. Last night he go ’way, this 
mornin’ he in stable allee same dead. He 
one fool; China womin velley good, white 
womin allee same one debbil,” thus ran 
Gong Wah’s artless statement. 

When Fanny wakened from the long sleep 
occasioned by the draught she had taken, 
Robert sat beside her. ‘‘ My dear girl,” he 
said, kissing the pale cheek, “what a 
terrible burden you have carried these 
weeks. Why didn’t you confide in me?” 

“T feared it would cost the poor wretch 
his life—as it has,” she sobbed ; ‘“‘and I felt 
such self-reproach and misery that I could 
not tell my trouble to any one. ‘Take me 
away; and let me never see this place again 
if you love me.” 

“This very day, my love ; Louis will take 
you and the children go Mrs. Sheldon, and 
you need never return unless you desire it.” 

Fanny Siddons never returned to the spot; 
but Mrs. Louis Ward came more than once 
to see an humble grave whose headstone 
bore the brief inscription, “Poor An Toy.” 
Mary T. Mort. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The prospectuses of the Homeier Concerts had 
been in the hands of the public about a week when 
it was announced that a Philharmonic Society was 
about to be organized by Mr. Gustav Hinrichs. 
Shortly afterwards the new organization’s first concert 
was advertised for the evening of the same day already 
publicly chosen by Mr. Homeier. Public interest 
was naturally stimulated by this attempt at rivalry ; 
but it soon became apparent that concerts so widely 
different in their aims as those of Mr. Hinrichs and 
Mr. Homeier could scarcely be called rivals. While 
Mr. Homeier’s programmes aimed to keep abreast of 
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the times, by representing the latest progress of musical 
thought, the predilection of Mr. Hinrichs wds plain- 
ly limited to ancient history. His programmes, so 
far as the style of the works was concerned, might 
have been heard any time within the past forty 
years. Some of the composers represented certainly 
belonged to later days; but they were modern only 
in name, the form and instrumentation of their works 
belonging to the antique. This remark holds good 
with barely two or three exceptions, one of which, 
the Hungarian March of Berlioz, introduced as a 
novelty, had in reality been played for the first time 
in San Francisco at the fourth Homeier concert last 
year. The true character of the programmes will. be 
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more than fairly indicated, if we mention merely the 
four leading works which constituted the Azeces de 
resistance at each of the four concerts; these were 
Haydn’s Symphony in D,gBeethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major, and 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor. Now Haydn and 
Mozart belong to the infancy of modern music; 
Beetheven’s First Symphony, written under the 
immediate influence of those two masters before he 
had thrown off the trammels of imitation, belongs to 
the same period; and the symphony of Mendelssohn, 
though an admirable exercise in composition, is, 
with the exception of the second movement, so 
completely devoid of musical value that there is no 
necessity for taking it into acccunt. These works 
were the best that Mr. Hinrichs gave us. We 
think they sufficiently support our assertion of 
the intimate connection of these concerts with 
ancient history. The absurdity of the assumed 
rivalry with Mr. Homeier’s programmes is self-evi- 
dent. 

At the same time, we are far from denying that 
such works as Mr. Hinrichs offered hold an impor- 
tant place in musical culture. They may be deficient 
in the rich polyphonic treatment of more recent 
works; they may also be monotonous in tone-color, 
and lack that brilliancy of instrumentation which 
has come with a knowledge of the modern resources 
of the orchestra: but they will always hold their 
place, inasmuch as to understand them is the first 
requisite for entering into the spirit of modern music. 
It will be long before the musical culture of San 
Francisco stands so high*that it can afford to dis- 
pense with them. The manner of interpreting them 
was also in some respects surprisingly good. Having 
chosen to perform works written almost wholly for 
strings, Mr. Hinrichs was governed by this purpose 
in selecting his orchestra, which was little more than 
an enlarged string quartette. Their admirable ren- 
dering of the first two concerts left little to be 
desired. Two facts contributed mainly to this result: 
first, the great simplicity of the works performed, as 
compared with modern music; second, the long 
familiarity of the musicians with all the difficulties 
of the leading works, which have been played in 
this city repeatedly for the last twenty-five years, 
and forced home to the knowledge of the players by 








the able drill of Mr. Herold. With the third con- 
cert, however, began a considerable falling off in 
excellence. Mr. Hinrichs experienced the difficulties 
of giving concerts in the evening, when all the best 
musicians have permanent engagements, and must 
therefore find substitutes before they can play in 
concerts. The enthusiasm which had obviated this 
difficulty at the beginning apparently subsided. 
Many changes were noticeable in all parts of the 
orchestra. The wood and brass, weak from the 
outset, became still weaker. These instruments, 
with very few exceptions, were in the hands of 
unknown, inferior performers, and sometimes of 
amateurs. It was even found necessary to substitute 
cornets for horns. Under these circumstances the 
last two concerts showed many blemishes. The 
overture to ‘* Midsummer-night’s Dream,” at the 
third concert, was full of torture to the ear; and as 
to Mozart’s G-minor symphony at the last concert, 
simple though it is, and written almost wholly for 
strings, it may be doubted whether any such confused 
and miserable rendering of a symphonic work has 
been heard in San Francisco for many years. This 
inglorious termination proves the futility of attempt- 
ing to give evening concerts in San Francisco under 
present conditions. The great merit of Mr. 
Homeier’s concerts, apart from the high character 
of the programmes, was that by giving the concerts 
in the afternoon he was able to secure the best 
musicians, and to keep them together with steady 
improvement in their performance until the last. 
With Mr. Hinrichs, unfortunately, the only thing 
permanent in his so-called ‘‘ Society ” was the list of 
officers, which remained unchanged. 
beginning deserved a better fate. 

An interesting feature of the concerts was the 
performance of a piece for strings, by Mr. Edgar 
S. Kelley, which, in a simple but none the less 
charming way, confirmed the impression created by 
the ‘‘ Defeat of Macbeth.” Of the vocalists there is 
nothing to be said, except of Mr. Ugo Talbo, an 
English tenor, who, by his fresh and powerful voice, 
proved himself a valuable addition to local talent. 
We hope he will give up his occasional habit of 
bellowing, which makes his face grow red and his 
veins swell, without advantage to his singing or 
special interest to his audience. 


His excellent 
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THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY. By Sebastian Hen- 
sel. Two volumes, 1882. New York: Harper 
& Bros. For sale in San Francisco by Payot, Up- 
ham, & Co. 


Some years since, after the appearance of a com- 
plete edition of the ‘‘Life and Works of Moses 


Mendelssohn,” in seven volumes, and the superaddi- 
tion of certain memorials of the composer Felix, it was 
said that English literature had as large a contribu- 
tion from that one family as the public would accept. 
That was the complaint of more than one reviewer; 
and while Felix’s songs were heard in almost every 
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household, and His oratorios moved thousands in 
Exeter Hall, his biography had by no means so gen- 
eral a recognition. How lamentably the critics erred 
in their estimate of the public taste, is fully answered 
by the warm reception given to this last work. It is 
true that in all the essentials to a readable book the 
present publication has the advantage over all those 
on the same subject which preceded it. That re- 
lating to the philosopher, as Moses Mendelssohn is 
called in Germany, is not of a character to interest 
the reading public, made up as it is of disquisi- 
tions on questions of metaphysics, imitations of 
Plato’s Phaedon, a translation of the Pentateuch, and 
lectures on God’s existence. Discussions and essays 
of that technic nature were interesting, doubtless, to 
his contemporaries— Kant, Lavater, Lessing, and 
Baumgarten and their schools; but in merely specu- 
lative philosophy there is little or nothing to enter- 
tain the general reader of to-day. The book we now 
treat of, made up of letters and journals, contains 
every element to render it popular. It swings wide 
open the door, and we see what we can call the subject- 
ive life of that extraordinary family—a family which, 
independent of the distinction of certain of its mem- 
bers, is shown to be, by its correspondence and dia- 
ries, one of the most interesting of which literature 
has any record. 

These volumes, by way of enhancing the struggles, 
labors, and success of Moses, its founder, open very 
pertinently with a short but satisfactory relation of 
the harsh measures which both law and conventional- 
ism put upon the Jew of that period. They give suffi- 
cient biographical facts to deeply stir our admiration 
of him as a scholar and man, developing certain 
strong qualities which we recognize in their transmis- 
sion through two generations. And ev passant, we 
will remark that, in his obscure struggling youth, 
there is a marked coincidence with the trials, pover- 
ty, and industry which made Garfield’s early days so 
notable. This strong principle of exaltation and 
worth is as acute and as widely diffused with the 
women of the family as the men. Dorothea, the 
wife of Frederick Schlegel, had unusual literary 
taste and ability, aided him in his studies and works, 
and wrote a volume which was published as his. 
Henrietta removed to Paris, and was a teacher of 
such merit and accomplishments as to bring about 
her many of the most eminent persons of that period 
and capital, among whom was Madame de Stael; 
and Leah, the mother of the composer and Fanny, 
not only ‘‘drew exquisitely,” but had an unusual 
knowledge of German, French, and Italian litera- 
tures, and read Homer in the origifal text. With 
such examples, and living under such influences, we 
can scarcely wonder at the beauty of the lives of 
Felix and Fanny especially, and the tenderness and 
strength of that relation between them, which makes 
the charm of the book. All the correspondence and 
journals are deeply interesting, but those of these two 
lead us into something like enthusiasm. 





Felix as a composer occupies a subordinate. place 
in the book. It seems to have been the purpose of 
the editor—and he has admirably succeeded—to bring 
out his merit as a sensitive, exquisitely strung, antl 
educated gentleman as quite distinct from his posi- 
tion as a musician. His ‘‘Songs without Words,” 
which seek by musical sentiment to supply the ab- 
sence of language, the dramatic passion of ‘‘ Mid- 
summer-night’s Dream,” and the calm _ religious 
quality of his oratorios, long before we knew any- 
thing, or at least but little, of his private life, pre- 
pared us to believe that his compositions were the 
outpourings of a gentle, lovable soul, and that the 
spirit of music controlled and shaped his life. But 
his letters and journals declare a superexcellence, a 
supereminence of finished manhood, as rare as 
beautiful. Fanny, his sister, who was born, as her 
father said, ‘‘ with Bach’s fugue fingers,” was a most 
accomplished musician, and, in natural quality, with 
more spontaneity and poetry than he, and a woman 
of great force and beauty, and sweetness of charac- 
ter. It was a sad testimony to her worth and 
the strength of their intimacy that her death hasten- 
ed his own, at the early age of thirty-eight. 

In a short review, to which we are regretfully 
limited, it is impossible to do full justice to this 
book, which is as readable as any we have ever met 
in its department of literature. The editor, who is 
the only child of Fanny, has done his work exceed- 
ingly well: reaching the Dryden standard of compo- 
sition and arrangement—the distribution and orderly 
placing of things both general and particular. 


CUBAN SKETCHES. By James W. Steele. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale in San Francisco 
by Billings, Harbourne, & Co. 


There is a candor and fearlessness about Mr. 
Steele’s book that is much to be commended. It is 
a record of his experience during several years’ resi- 
dence as United States Consul at Havana; and he 
has certainly had in his position the advantage of 
facilities for observation which could not be hoped 
for by the casual traveler. He is not always flatter- 
ing in what he says. He pictures Cuba as being far 
behind the average civilized country, not only in 
means of locomotion and in diet, but even in the com- 
mon conveniences and necessaries of life. An amus- 
ing picture is that of the way in which a Cuban paper 
is carried on. A censor is appointed by the govern- 
ment, who overlooks the press generally, and sees that 
nothing slips in to awaken or alarm the public mind. 
Accidents and casualties pass unnoticed, and the 
editors make leaders out of such subjects as ‘‘ The 
Birds,” ‘‘ Virtue,” ‘‘ Sociability,” ‘*The Domestic 
Arts, and ‘‘Temperance.” Everything in the way 
of news is carefully avoided, and there is not a re- 
deeming feature in the papers to relieve the universal 
dullness. 
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There is a little of the common stock matter, as to 
bull-fights and the like, in the book, but the major 
part is made up of details concerning the domestic 
life and habits of the Cubans, which are at once 
novel and interesting ; while the descriptions of places 
are often very vivid. It is a pleasant and clever book, 
and one which will find favor with those who like to 
read about a country without bothering their heads 
with a guide-book’s prosiness of detail. 


PAUL THE MIssIONARY. By Wm. M. Taylor. New 
York: Harpers & Bros. 1882. For sale in San 
Francisco by Payot, Upham, & Co. 


Several lives of St. Paul have been written, consid- 
ering him as a preacher and minister, but this late 
work from the pen of Dr. Taylor is the first that 
views him from the standpoint in which he was so 
permanently a founder and leader, namely, that of a 
missionary. 

The author has taken up the different missionary 
journeyings of the great apostle, and has endeavored, 
with success, in each chapter to give a short, accurate, 
and comprehensive account of the different countries 
visited, the nature and mind of the people, and the 
method pursued by Paul in dealing with and preach- 
ing to the people. Each chapter closes with practi- 
cal lessons for modern life, which are suggested by 
the personal experience and missionary labors of the 
apostle. 

The work is a collection of lectures, or discourses, 
delivered by the author before his congregation, and 
is written in a pleasing style, calculated to hold the 
interest of the reader till the last lines are reached. 
One arises from the study of its pages with a greater 
appreciation of the somewhat slighted missionary 
cause, and with a more enthusiastic admiration for 
the character and work of Paul of Tarsus, who, in 
our author’s words, ‘‘ bade adieu to his home and 
friends, to begin that missionary work among the 
Gentiles, in the prosecution of which the church 
emerged from its cradle, and walked forth, deserted 


by the swaddling bonds of Judaism, to Benefit the 
world at large.” 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Peter Cunningham. In four volumes. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in San Francis- 
co by Payot, Upham, & Co. 


Edited by 


Than ‘‘ poor Goldsmith,” blundering and ridiculous 
as he was attractive and inspired, no writer ever had 
a stronger personal hold upon his readers. An af- 
féction for him is one of the inherited things in Eng- 
lish literature. In this personal regard for the man, 
there may be, perhaps, a danger of underestimating 
the force and value of his work. 

Prior to Goldsmith, English literature was permeat- 
ed with pruriency. As delightful as was Fielding’s 





better *work, it was marred throughout by this 
fault. Goldsmith came as an apostle of decency, of 
elegance in style and purity in thought. It was 
reserved to his rare genius to produce the best poem, 
the best novel, and the best comedy of his age. In- 
deed, in the whole brilliant range of English literary 
work, the productions of Oliver Goldsmith will always 
be placed in the first rank; while the charm of the 
author’s personality will make the world ever more 
eager to know whatever is to be known concerning 
him. 

This edition of Goldsmith’s works contains the 
first publication of a manuscript by Garrick, giving 
an account of the production as Retaliation : 


**As the cause of writing the following printed 
poem, called ‘ Retaliation,’ has not yet been fully 
explained, a person concerned in the business begs 
leave to give the following just and minute account 
of the whole affair : 

** At a meeting of a company of gentlemen who 
were well known to each other, and diverting them- 
selves, among other things, with the peculiar oddities 
of Dr. Goldsmith, who never would allow a superior 
in any art, from writing poetry down to dancing a 
hornpipe, the Doctor with great eagerness insisted 
upon trying his epigrammatic powers wjgh Mr. Gar- 
rick, and each of them was to write the other’s epi- 
taph. Mr. Garrick immediately said that his epitaph 
was finished, and spoke the following distich, extem- 
pore: 


‘“* Here lies NOLLY Goldsmith, for shortness called 
Noll, 


Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor 
Poll.’ 


Goldsmith, upon the company’s laughing very heart- 
ily, grew very thoughtful, and either would not or 
could not write anything at that time; however, he 
went to work, and some weeks after produced the 
following printed poem, called ‘ Retaliation,’ which 
has been much admired, and gone through several 
editions. The public in general have been mistaken 
in imagining that this poem was written in anger by 
the Doctor; it was just the contrary: the whole on 
all sides was done with the greatest good-humor; and 
the following poems in manuscript were written by 
several of the gentlemen on purpose to provoke the 
Doctor to an answer, which came forth at last with 
great credit to him, in ‘Retaliation.’ 
**D. GARRICK [MS.].” 


HARPER’s PopULAR CycCLoP&DIA OF UNITED 
STATES History, from the aboriginal period to 
1876. Containing brief sketches of important 
events and conspicuous actors. By Benson J. 
Lossing. In two volumes. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1881. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham, & Co. 


This profusely illustrated cyclopedia of American 
history will be found to be an admirable book of 
ready reference. A careful examination shows that 
it is at once complete and compact. It is just that 
sort of work which every person ought to have at his 
elbow, as a constant invitation to accuracy. At the 
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end of the second volume is a profuse index, which 
will be found of assistance where the ‘‘ catch-word ” 
cannot immediately be found. All the prominent 
topics of United States history are fully treated, and 
the minor ones have each a paragraph. There are 
also valuable cross-references to cognate subjects. 


THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, their 
legend and scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake, 
with illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. For sale in 
San Francisco by Payot, Upham, & Co. 

This beautiful volume is one of the most perfect 
productions of the late holiday season. The White 


Mountains have become so famous for their beauty 
and grandeur that, notwithstanding all that has been 
written and said about them, one could never find it 
in his heart to pronounce such a book as this a 
In one point of view this volume is | 


superfluity. 
especially interesting; i. e., as an indication of the 
wonderful progress made during the last seven years 
in the art of wood engraving. There are, in all, 
fifty-eight cuts, each one of which will bear close 
scrutiny as to its mechanical and artistic workman- 
ship. The name of the engraver is published in 
the table of contents, with that of the artist—an 
excellent plan for securing conscientious work. 
Most of the designs are from the facile pencil of W. 
H. Gibson, an artist whois coming more and more 





each year to the front as an observer of Nature who 
sees something more than her rigid outlipes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. L. Bancroft & Co. publish a History of the 
Capture of California and Oregon by the Chinese, 
by Robert Woltor. It is a weak expansion of an 
idea embodied in an article entitled, ‘‘ The Battle of 
Wabash,” published in THE CALIFORNIAN in 1880. 
Mrs. Mary Olmsted Stanton has brought out a 
second edition of her work, Phystognomy. Macmillan 
& Co. publish Le Cid, Tradedie en Cing Actes de 
P. Corneille, with biographical notice, historical in- 
troduction, and literary notes, by G. Eugene Fas- 
nacht. Philip I. Figel of San Francisco has 
published Jim Skaggs of Skaggsville, a Sterra 
Sketch. A convenient little volume of reference, 
for sale by Billings, Harbourne, & Co., is Zhe First 
Book of Knowledge, by Frederick Guthrie. A num- 
ber of other books have been received, and will be 
reviewed in the next number. 


IN PRESS. 
‘The California Publishing Company have in press, 


and will shortly publish, Ca/ifornian Verses, by Chas. 
H. Phelps. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EpIToR OF THE CALIFORNIAN. 

Dear Sir—Will you kindly permit me to correct 
an erroneous statement, doubtless unintentional on 
the part of the author, which appears in the first in- 
stallment of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Corwin,” published 
in the February number of THE CALIFORNIAN? At 
page 94, near the top, it is stated (speaking 
of certain of the native people of Alaska) that 
‘*they enjoy the privilege, inestimable to a savage, 
of getting drunk as often as they please, in spite of 
all the stringent anti-liquor laws in Alaska”; that 
“*there is no general or /ocal law to prevent the 
fermenting of the intoxicant (meaning a liquor fer- 
mented from flour, sugar, and water); and that there 
is no penalty for getting drunk or wife-beating—so 
these sports are indulged in without restraint, and 
the natives are happy.” 

However true this state of things may be of 
Alaska generally—where there is, indeed, a minimum 
of national law—-it is not true of the Pribylov Isl- 
ands in Behring Sea, which are by Act of Congress 
made a Government reservation, and their native 





inhabitants (Aleutians) placed under the immediate 
control, care, and protection of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is represented at the islands by officers 
of his appointment. 

To break up the practice of clandestine beer-brew- 
ing and drinking, so injurious to the native people, 
the Secretary, in 1874, 1877, and 1878, made regu- 
lations, having the force of local law, which, when 
enforced, have proved adequate for the purpose. 
These regulations prohibit the manufacture and use 
of krass, or native beer, and direct the agents 
of the Treasury there to break up the injurious 
practice, by destroying the liquor when found, and 


.| by depriving offenders of the privilege of purchasing 


at the traders’ stores sugar and other articles out of 
which the intoxicant can be brewed. The infliction 
of ‘*moderate punishments” in aggravated cases is 
also authorized. 

These regulations have been very faithfully, im- 
partially, and rigorously enforced during the. past 
five years, both by my immediate predecessor and 
myself and assistants, the result of which is that the 
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evil has generally been kept under complete con- 
trol. 

During the year ending with July last, stoppages 
of sugar, supplies, etc., were enforced, under the 
Secretary’s standing instructions, in forty individual 
caSes, for infractions of his orders; the deprivation 
lasting for periods of from one month to six months, 
according to the nature and magnitude of the differ- 
ent offenses. At one time all the villages were cut 
off. sides which, fines were inflicted on the few 
aggravated cases that occurred, and the proceeds de- 
voted to the general welfare of the natives. A com- 
plete record of these offenses has been kept in the 
Government office at the islands, and the facts 
reported to the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time. 





The evil has been substantially broken up, notwith- 
standing the persistence of the liquor-loving island- 
ers; and the condition, both moral and physical, of 
the Pribylov Aleutes has by consequence vastly 
improved. 

Be kind enough, in the interest of justice and 
correct information, to -give place to this note, or 
the substance of it, in THE CALIFORNIAN, and great- 
ly oblige. 

Yours very truly, 
HARRISON G. OTIS, 
Special Agent U. S. Treas. Deft. 


(In charge of the Pribylov Islands, Behring Sea, 
Alaska.) 


February 12th, 1882. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


TOM CORWIN’S MILITIA SPEECH. 


We print from an old copy of the ‘‘ American Re- 
view ” the following extract concerning Corwin’s cele- 
brated speech : 

General Harrison was nominated for President by 
the Whig National Convention which assembled at 
Harrisburg, Pa., in December, 1839, and the signs 
of the times indicated a vehement and doubtful con- 
test. A determined onset was made upon the personal 
character and military services of General Harrison 
at the opening of Congress, with the obvious intent of 
placing him ors du combat* in the outset, and thus 
preventing that concentration of the elements of op- 
position upon him, which ultimately proved so over- 
whelming. The debates in Congress were naturally 
the channels of this onslaught, and among the assail- 
ants was Mr. Isaac E. Crary, then sole member from 
Michigan, who, on the 14th of February, seized the 
occasion presented by a debate in Committee of the 
Whole on the Cumberland Road to enlighten mankind 
with his views of General Harrison’s deficiencies asa 
military commander, his mistakes at Tippecanoe, etc. 
The attack and its author would have long ago faded 
from the general remembrance, but for the fact that 
Mr. Corwin obtained the floor for a reply, and on the 
following day overwhelmed the assailant with a tor- 
rent of humor, sarcasm, and ridicule, suchas has sel- 
dom beeh poured out in any deliberative body. The 
following well-remembered passage will give the 
reader not already familiar with it some idea of the 
entire speech : 

**In all other countries, and in all former times, a 
gentleman who would either speak or be listened to 
on the subject of war, involving subtle criticisms 
and strategy, and careful reviews of marches, sieges, 





battles, regular and casual, and irregular onslaughts, 
would be required to show, first, that he had studied 
much, investigated fully, and digested the science 
and history of his subject. But here, sir, no such 
painful preparation is required: witness the gentle- 
man from Michigan. He has announced to the 
House that he is a militia general on the peace 
establishment. That he isa lawyer, we know, toler- 
ably well read in Tidd’s Practice and Espinasse’s 
Nisi Prius. These studies, so happily adapted to the 
subject of war, with an appointment in the militia in 
time of peace, furnish him at once with all the know]- 
edge necessary to discourse to us, as from high author- 
ity, upon all the mysteries of the ‘trade of death.’ 
Again, Mr. Speaker, it must occur to every one that 
we to whom these questions are submitted and these 
military criticisms are addressed, being all colonels at 
least, and most of us, like the gentleman himself, 
brigadiers, are, of all conceivable tribunals, best quali- 
fied to decide any nice: point connected with military 
science. I hope the House will not be alarmed with 
the impression that I am about to discuss one or the 
other of the military questions now before us at length; 
but I wish to submit a remark or two, by way of pre- 
paring us for a proper appreciation of the merits of 
the discourse we have heard. I trust, as we are all 
brother-officers, that the gentleman from Michigan, 
and the two hundred and forty colonels or generals 
of this honorable House, will receive what I have to 
say as coming from an old brother in arms, and ad- 
dressed to them in a spirit of candor, 
‘Such as becometh comrades free, 
Reposing after victory.’ 


‘*Sir, we all know the military studies of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan before he was promoted. I 


. 
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take it to be beyond a reasonable doubt that he had 
perused with great care the title-page of ‘Baron 
Steuben.’ Nay, I go farther: as the gentleman has 
incidentally assured us that he is prone to look into 
musty and neglected volumes, I venture to assert, 
without vouching the least from personal knowledge, 
that he has prosecuted his researches so far as to be 
able to know that the rear rank stands right behind 
the front. This, I think, is fairly inferable from 
what I understood him to say of the two lines of en- 
campment at Tippecanoe. Thus we see, Mr. 
Speaker, that the gentleman from Michigan, so far as 
study can give knowledge of a subject, comes before 
us with great claims to profundity. But this is a sub- 
ject which, of all others, requires the aid of actual ex- 
perience to make us wise. Now the gentleman from 
Michigan, being a militia general, as he has told us 
his brother-officers, in that simple statement has re- 
vealed the glorious history of toils, privations, sacri- 
fices, and bloody scenes through which we know 
from experience and observation a militia officer in 
time of peace is sure to pass. We all, in fancy, now 
see the gentleman from Michigan in that most dan- 
gerous and glorious event in the life of a militia gen- 
eral on the peace establishment—a parade day. That 
day for which all the other days of his life seem to 
have been made. We can see the troops in motion 
—umbrellas, hoes, and ax-handles, and cther like 
deadly implements of war, overshadowing all the field; 
when, lo! the leader of the host approaches ! 


‘ Far off his coming shines.’ 


His plume, white after the fashion of the great Bour- 
bon, is of awful length, and reads its doleful history 
in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neighbor- 
ing hen-roosts. Like the great Suwaroff, he seems 
somewhat careless in forms or points of dress ; hence 
his epaulets may be on his shoulders, back, or sides, 
but still gleaming—gloriously gleaming—in the sun. 
Mounted he is, too, let it not be forgotten. Need I 
describe to the colonels and generals of this honor- 
able House the steed which heroes bestride on these 
occasions? No! I see the memory of other days is 
with you. You see before you the gentleman “from 
Michigan mounted on his crop-eared, bushy-tailed 
mare, the singular obliquity of whose hinder limbs is 
best described by that most expressive phrase, 
‘sickle hams,’—for hight just fourteen hands, ‘all 
told’; yes, sir: there you see his ‘steed that laughs 
at the shaking of the spear’; that is his ‘ war horse 
whose neck is clothed with thunder.’ Mr. Speaker, 
we have glowing descriptions in history of Alexander 
the Great and his war horse Bucephalus, at the head 
of the invincible Macedonian phalanx ; but, sir, such 
are the improvements of modern times, that every 
one must see that our militia general, with his crop- 
eared mare, with bushy tail and sickle ham, would 
totally frighten off a battle-field a hundred Alexan- 
ders. But, sir, to the history of the paradeday. The 
general, thus mounted and equipped, is in the field 





and ready for action. On the eve of some desperate 
enterprise, such as giving order to shoudder arms, it 
may be there occurs a crisis—one of those accidents 
of war, which no sagacity could foresee nor prevent. 
A cloud rises and passes over the sun. Here is an 
occasion for the display of that greatest of all traits*in 
the history of a commander—the tact which enables 
him to seize upon and turn to good account unlooked- 
for events as they arise. Now for the caution where- 
with the Roman Fabius foiled the skill and courage 
of Hannibal! A retreat is ordered, and troops and 
general in a twinkling are found safely bivouacked 
in aneighboring grocery. But even here the general 
still has room for the exhibition of heroic deeds. Hot 
from the field, and chafed with the heroic events of 
the day, your general unsheathes his trenchant 
blade, eighteen inches in length, as you will well re- 
member, and with energy and remorseless fury he 
slices the watermelons that lie in heaps around him, 
and shares them with his surviving friends, Other 
of the sinews of war are not wanting here. Whisky, 
Mr. Speaker, that great leveler of modern times, is 
here, also, and the shells of the watermelons are 
filled to the brim. Here again, Mr. Speaker, is 
shown how the extremes of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion meet. As the Scandinavian heroes of old, after 
the fatigues of war, drank wine from the skulls of 
their slaughtered enemies, in Odin’s halls, so now 
our militia general and his forces, from the skulls of 
melons thus vanquished, in copious draughts of whisky 
assuage the heroic fire of their souls, after a parade 
day. But alas, for this short-lived race of ours! all 
things will have an end, and so is it even with the 
glorious achievements of our general. Time is on 
the wing, and will not stay his flight; the sun, as if 
frightened at the mighty events of the day, rides 
down the sky, and at the close of the day, ‘ when the 
hamlet is still,’ the curtain of night drops upon the 
scene, 
‘And glory, like the phoenix in its fires, 
Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires.’ ” 


It need hardly be added that the Michigan gen- 
eral, who was alluded to in debate a few days after 
by J. Q. Adams as ‘‘the late Mr. Crary,” retired 
from Congress at the close of that term, and has not 
since been in public life. Not even in its palmiest 
days has his party ventured on the perilous experiment 
of attempting to lift him out of the abyss of ridicule 
into which he had presumptuously hurled himself. 


The Rev. Dr. Dumbell (a newly fledged. divine): 
**Hello, what’s this, Essie; a picture of me? Do 
you think it’s a good likeness?” Essie (after a pause): 
**No! Guess I'll put a tail on, and call it a dog.” 

A German shoemaker, having made a pair of boots 
for a gentleman whose financial integrity he doubted 
replied to him when he called: ‘‘ Der poots ish not 
quite done, but der beel ish made out.” 
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A MARCH SUNSET. 
Above the blue-ridged hills the mist is lit 
With a swart splendor; the short sunset hour 
Works fugitive enchantments in the sky. 3 
Vague shadows gather clearness, through conceit, 
Of outline; and I see a shoreless flood, 
A surge of clouds and streams of yellow air, 
Colossal shapes of vessels sailing slow 
To some late harbor; and my eyes grow full 
Of my great sea, that lapped its hither strand, 
Bright in the flush of childhood’s sunny past ; 
My sea that, raised to manhood’s vision, rolls 
A dim, unquiet, shoreless flood afar 
(Like yonder varying phantasy of mist), 
With phantom vessels sailing wierd and slow 
Into some harbor of the years to come— 
A surge of clouds and streams of yellow air. 

W. 


JOHNNY’S COMPOSITION. 


The ‘‘Youth’s Companion” is responsible for 
this: 

The trustees of a school once offered a prize to 
the scholars in it for the best composition. All the 
boys were compelled to write, and were allowed to 
cho@se their own subjects. One boy declared that 
he could not do it. He could not think of anything 
to write about. Nevertheless, he was obliged to 
become one of the unwilling competitors. When 
the day of trial came he read his composition—or 
rather a part of it, for he was not permitted to read 
it all. He began: ‘‘My composition is about 
spring. Spring will soon be here. How do I 
know that? Because it came last year, and the year 
before that, and the year before that. 

‘**The grass will soon grow green, and the trees 
will put forth leaves. How do I know that? Be- 
cause the grass grew green and the trees put forth 
leaves last year, and the year before that, and the 
year before that, and the year before that. 

**And the little lambs will come, and _they’ll 
gambol and play, and have a good time. How do I 
know that? Because the little lambs gamboled last 
year, and the year before that, and the year before 
that, and the year before that, and—” 

‘*That will do, Johnny,” interrupted a trustee, 
tired of the iteration; and Johnny marched from the 
stage to his seat, repeating: 

‘* And the year before that, and the year before 
that, and the year before that.” 

The audience screamed with laughter, but Johnny’s 
composition did not gain the prize. 


“GOOD NIGHT, PAPA!” 


‘**Good night, papa!” 
Her hand in mine is softly laid ; 
Her evening prayer is sweetly said ; 
I bend and kiss the little maid. 





‘*Good night, papa!” 
She stands and holds the door ajar ; 
My thoughts go wandering afar ; 
_| know like her the angels are. 


‘*Good night, papa!” 
Like cry of sentry on his beat 
It reaches me, low, soft, and sweet, 
From out her pillowy retreat. 


‘*Good night, papa!” 
Her voice sounds faintly through the halls ; 
Thus to me each night she calls, 
Until sweet slumber o’er her falls. 
FRANK H, STAUFFER. 


TENAYA. 


Beautiful Lake, 
With silvery light 
Sheening thy surface on moonlit night, 
And granite floor as hard and cold 
As palace hall of the days of old— 
A fay is dwelling in every brake 
That fringes thy,shore, 
O! beautiful Lake. 


Silvery Lake, 

With rippling face, 
Each mimic billow the line of grace, 
Lapping the sympathetic shore, 
And lisping some tale of mountain lore— 
Telling of bird, or of water snake, 
Mystical stories, 

O! silvery Lake. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Send your back numbers to the magazine office, 
and for seventy-five cents per volume they will be 
neatly bound. Send twenty-five cents extra for re- 
turn postage on each volume, if you live out of San 
Francisco. Name, in gilt letters on back, ten cents. 
Do not forget to inclose your name and address. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS about THE CALIFORNIAN. 
Get them to subscribe. 


ARE YOU BUYING THE CALIFORNIAN from month 
to month? Send in your name as a regular sub- 
scriber. 


HAVE YOU LEISURE to get up a club, Write to 
THE CALIFORNIAN and get the benefit of a liberal 
commission. 


EVERY NEWSDEALER on the Pacific Coast has 
THE CALIFORNIAN for sale. 


SEND THE CALIFORNIAN to your friends in the 
East after you have read it. 





